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AFGHANISTAN. 


y= the policy of the English and Indian Govern- 
ments and the plan of campaign are still unknown, 
it is not the business of patriots to occupy themselves in 
proving that both are hopelessly in the wrong. When the 
army has or has not advanced through the passes during 
the winter, it will be time enough to inquire whether the 
CHAMBERLAIN Mission was despatched at an improper time. 
Frem the fact that a Cabinet has been summoned, and 
that the Ministers have afterwards dispersed, some of 
them to distant parts of the country, it may be inferred 
that the questions discussed were few and simple, and 
that probably it was only necessary to obtain the sanction 
of the Government to measures already prepared by those 
who are most immediately responsible for the conduct of 
war or negotiation. It is certain that Lord Lyrron must 
have sent the Mission after receiving the assent or instruc- 
tions of the Home Government, and the contumacy of 
the AMEER cannot but have been foreseen as a possible 
contingency both in India and in England. The rapid 
advance of the Ameer at the head of his army proves 
that he must have made preparations for war which 
were probably known at Peshawur. One important 
part of the knowledge on which any decision must 
be founded is at present an official secret. The tenor 
and the result of the communications which have taken 
place with the Russian Government can only be vaguely 
conjectured from the guesses and assertions of the Russian 
newspapers. The more urgent question of an immediate 
or future attempt to occupy the passes and to march on 
Candahar or Cabul must be referred to the military autho- 
rities on the spot. It may be hoped that the control of 
the Bolan Pass has been long since secured, and that the 
reinforcements will reach Quettah without opposition. A 
force has already been moved forward from Peshawur 
into the south-eastern end of the Khyber Pass either in 
commencement of a general advance or for the purpose of 
anticipating the occupation by the enemy of some of the 
nearer positions. The account of the AMEER’s prepara- 
tions must be received with caution in the absence of 
sufficient means of information. It is said that he has 
obtained the support of all the Afghan chiefs, that he has 
released his son Yakoos from prison, and that the 
Momunds are marching to join his army. It is added 
that he is strengthening the defences of Cabul, that he is 
reinforcing Candahar, and that he is advancing through 
the Khyber, though, according to another rumour, the 
tribes in the Pass are favourable to the English. All or 
any of these statements may be true, and the English com- 
mander will act on the assumption that the enemy is pre- 
pared to make the most of his resources. It is as in- 
judicious for civilians to express a confident judgment on 
mili probabilities as it would be to desire a command 
in the field. 

The Ministers would scarcely have left town immediately 
after the meeting of the Cabinet if a rupture with a more 
formidable Power than SHErE Att had been imminent ; 
yet, if the temper and policy of the Russian Government 
are indicated with even approximate accuracy by the 
journals of St. Petersburg and Moscow, it may become 
difficult to maintain the pretence of friendly relations. 
Several writers ironically announce that the neutrality 
of Russia in the war with Afghanistan will be 
accurately modelled on the neutrality of England in 


the war with Turkey. If the precedent is followed 
in good faith, nothing more can be asked or desired ; 
but the Russian journals proceed to state that the 
Afghans will be supplied with arms and military stores, 
and that Russian officers will follow the example of Sir 
AryoLp Kempatt and General Baker. Not a rifle nor a 
sabre was at any time furnished to the Turks by the 
English Government ; and, although no impediment was 
offered to trade, it happened that but a small proportion 
of the munitions of war used by the Turks was of Eng- 
lish manufacture or export. The Americans, whose rela- 
tions with Russia have always been perfectly friendly, 
contrived by superior enterprise or cheapness to command 
the Turkish market. There is no reason to fear the 
results of legitimate private trade in arms between Russia 
and Afghanistan. Ifthe enemies of England are supplied 
from Russian Government stores, the outrage will not be 
excused by any similar act on the part of England. 
It is well known to the Russian Government that 
Sir ArnotD KeEMBALL was a neutral spectator of the 
Armenian campaign. The German officers who accompanied 
the Russian headquarters in Europe occupied the same 
position, and were not supposed to furnish the Porte with 
a ground of remonstrance against their Government. 
General Baker held and holds no commission in the 
English service. No English officer at any time took part 
in the war against Russia. If it is desired to engage in 
war with England, the precedent of the Servian war in 
1876 will, should it be followed, certainly produce a rupture. 
At that time General Tcnernaterr, with a large staff of 
Russian officers and some thousands of privates, took the 
chief part in the campaign against a State with which 
their Government was professedly at peace. Notwith- 
standing the rigour of Russian discipline, it is not known 
that any volunteer was punished even by the loss of his 
commission. England would assuredly not incur the evils 
of a war with Russia without securing to herself the op- 
portunity of striking a blow in return. 

There is no dispute as to the hostile purpose of the 
Russian Mission to Cabul. Even Lord Grey, while deny- 
ing the right of the British Government to resentthe AMEER’s 
reception of the Mission, is in no way disposed to give credit 
to the Russian assertion that it was not sent to Cabul in 
any spirit of hostility to England. The advocates of Russia 
openly avow that the measure was adopted in anticipation 
of war; and it follows that it became an unjustifiably hos- 
tile act when it was continued after the supposed pacifi- 
cation of Berlin. The advice of the Ameer to the Suttan 
to abandon the English alliance and to throw himself into 
the arms of Russia was an earlier result of Russian influ- 
ence. It is not certain that by engaging in intrigues with 
the ruler of Cabul the Russians violate any formal engage- 
ment. Some years ago Prince Gorrcnakorr offered to 
abstain from future interference in Afghanistan; but he 
at the same time announced his expectation that the Eng- 
lish Government would restrain the AmzER from encroach- 
ments on the Russian dependencies in Central Asia. Mr. 
GLADsTONE soon afterwards, with a nervous timidity which 
is a bad substitute for prudence, thought proper to state in 
the House of Commons that his Government declined all 
responsibility for the conduct of the Amerr. It seemed 
rash to incur the risk of remonstrating against possible 
designs which might have been unpalatable to Russia. 
The alternative of renouncing all security against Russian 
intrigues in Cabul was apparently regarded as a smaller or 
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more remote danger. Experience again and again teaches 
in vain the lesson that fear is not the surest guide to 
safety. The opponents at Birmingham and elsewhere of a 
vigorous policy will censure the Government for having 
provoked the ill-will of Russia by opposition to the con- 
quest and dismemberment of Turkey. It is by no means 
certain that tame acquiescence in Russian schemes of ag- 
grandizement would rot have invited aggression on the 
indian frontier. Russia would ‘always have had some- 
thing more to gain, and one demand might as well as 
another have been enforced by menaces against the 
security of India. At this moment Russian journalists 
unanimously express the hope that the troubles in 
Afghanistan will compel the English Government to 
make further concessions in relation to the affairs of Turkey. 
The Treaty of Berlin is still binding on its signataries, 
nor has it been alleged that England has desired to 
infringe the smallest of its provisions; but the Russians 
openly profess their desire to extend the boundaries of 
Bulgaria, and probably to obtain for themselves other 
advantages. 

The policy of menace and insult may be carried too far. 
Opportunities of molestation are not entirely one-sided. 
While the Russian agents in Roumelia and Bulgaria are 
becoming more exacting, the Turks also are on their part 
probably not indifferent to the prospect of renewing the 
struggle with the aid of a powerful ally. It will be well 
for both parties to avoid as long as possible a formidable 
collision. The Indian Government will be well advised 
in dealing as vigorously as circumstances may allow with 
the Ameer of Casut, while he is still ostensibly isolated. 
The fable of the dwarf and the giant is a primitive antici- 
pation of the doctrine of responsibility. The humbler offender 
is justly punished for acts which he may have committed 
at the instigation of a powerful patron in the background. 
There is reason to hope that the English Government has 
not been found unprepared. Its principal members must 
have long since considered all the questions which are 
now subjects of controversy. The distribution between 
England and India of the cost of the probable war ought 
to be arranged on due consideration both of the principle 
involved and of the respective abilities of the two Go- 
vernments. 
by the accident of its having been fomented by Russia. 
A neighbouring potentate has offered an affront and a 
threat to the Viceroy, who is compelled to accept the 
challenge without reference to its real or supposed 
motives or authors. It would not be at present politic to 
recognize any interest of Russia in a quarrel with which 
no European Power except England has legitimate con- 
cern. The former Afghan war, which originated in 
England much more distinctly than the present compli- 
cation, was conducted at the expense of India. It is 
satisfactory to find that, with few exceptions, even 
Liberal politicians recognize the necessity of action. 
Lord Grey’s vehement protest against the justice and 
policy of an invasion of Afghanistan was not needed to 
impress sober-minded politicians with the gravity of an 
enterprise which events have made it impossible to avoid ; 
but his remonstrances would have more weight if they 
were accompanied with some indication of an admissible 
alternative course. It is unfortunate for his argument 
that he is “ far from denying that we shall sustain real 
“‘ damage to our reputation it, after all that has been said 
“and done, the rejection of our Envoy should be passed 
“ over without resenting it,” and that he can, at the best, 
only recommend “ submission to the insult.” The moral 
objection to interference with the action of “ the ruler of 
“ an independent State ’’ who has been for yearsin receipt 
of English subsidies, and who has ostentatiously enter- 
tained overtures made in a spirit of hostility to 
England, is not one that will weigh heavily on the public 
conscience. 


PARLIAMENTARY ECCENTRICITY. 
» ie death of Mr. WHattry has deprived the House 


of Commons, not only of a well-known face and 
figure, but of one of its rarer elements—that of a perfectly 
sincere, intelligent, and inoffensive oddity. For more 
than a quarter of a century Mr. WHALLEY has represented 
Peterborough, and for all this very long period the House 
of Commons has tolerated, liked, and, in a languid way, 
admired Mr. Wuattey. And yet nothing seems more 


An Indian quarrel is not rendered Imperial _ 


| strange than that such a man should have had so long and 


‘firm a hold on a constituency, or that the House of 
| Commons should not have suppressed him asa bore. He 
_ had one of those minds which are always the victims of a 
craze, and he could never keep his craze to himself. He 
was perpetually calling heaven and earth to witness that, 
whoever else might be wrong, he at least was always right. 
. What may be termed his leading and permanent craze was 
that the Jesnits were at the bottom of everything. He had 
a nose and an eye for a Jesuit that nothimg coda 
bafile, and all the arts and wiles of the Order were 
, patent to his preternaturally acute scent and vision. His 
subordinate and accidental craze was that the Ciarmayr 
/was the most wrongly used of men, and that every day 
some new facts would be revealed which would restore 
that uniortunate nobleman to his rights. A man who 
lived in a world of phantasy, and whose phantasies as- 
sumed so unattractive a form as a belief in the ubiquity 
and omnipotence of the Jesuits and in the injured inno- 
cence of the sufferer of Dartmoor, seems one of the 
| people in the world least likely to keep a constituency 
faithful to him for a quarter of a century, or to meet with 
respectful endurance on the part of the House of Com- 
mons. There would, of course, be nothing extraordinary 
in a constituency having returned, when the Ticusorve 
controversy was fresh, an ardent supporter of an im- 
postor who was also a popular hero. To such a man, 
as to every one else, the House would be sure to give a 
fair trial. Dr. Keneaty was returned in this way for 
Stoke, and the House gave him a fair trial. But, having 
| found him wanting in the qualities which it considers in- 
dispensable, it quietly suppressed him. No one with- 
out a little trouble could now recollect whether Dr. 
KexeaLy was in the House or not. He has been 
snuffed out, and he has not as yet undergone the 
ordeal of seeking re-election. Why, then, had Mr. 
WuaLtey a safe seat, and why did he command a fair 
amount of respect and attention inthe House? No doubt 
Mr. Wuatiry was thoroughly honest in his crazes, and 
this goes some way, both with electors and members. But 
he was not more honest than Mr. Urqu#arr was in his 
craze about Lord Patmerston, and he was in some respects 
a much less able man. And yet Mr. Urquuart, both in 
and out of Parliament, was a complete failure, whereas 
Mr. WHALLEY was in his way a standing success. He 
achieved what very few men could achieve or could have 
the remotest chance of achieving. To be eaten up with 
two such crazes as the Jesuit and TicHBorNE crazes, and 
yet to keep a seat for a quarter of a century and to be 
recognized as not being a Parliamentary bore, is a kind of 
success which is perhaps not worth having, but which 
it would be beyond the scope. of more than one man 
in a hundred thousand to secure if he set himself to 
attain it. 


There is an evident distinction between the triumph of 
Parliamentary eccentricity and the kind of suecess which 
sometimes smiles on the member who identifies himself with 
some one cause or measure. Even here it may be said that 
success can only beachieved under peculiar circumstances, 
and depends largely on the character and gifts of 
the man. But when success has been achieved, we can 
tell with tolerable accuracy how it has been won, whereas 
the triumph of eccentricity defies analysis. The present 
Parliament contains at least two members who have made 
themselves conspicuous, and even eminent, as the apostles 
of single and isolated causes. One of them, Mr. Piiso.t1, 
has carried the measure on which he set his heart; the 
other, Sir Witrrm Lawson, has not carried his measure, 
nor has the most distant chance of carrying it. Still both 
have succeeded, and both have made their mark in Par- 
liamentary life. Mr. Pumsoxt had the advantage of 
taking up a cause which appealed to popular sympathy, 
and this gave him a start. But he needed much more to 
force a reluctant Government to attend to him as he did. 
It was the passionate earnestness with which he devoted 
himself body and soul to the cause of the wronged and 
| betrayed mariner that overbore first the House and then 

the Government. He was in a dream-world of his 
own, and his dreams were stronger than the realities of 
| Parliamentary life. It was the union of a peculiar 
| cause with a peculiar advocate that made him for a 
|moment master of the situation. He moved the stony 

hearts of men, even of minor officials and of members who 
' were longing to get away to dinner. He has now done his 
work, and is going to retire at the end of the present Par- 
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liament ; and although gratitude and affection might well 
prompt his constituents to return him again, he is perhaps 
wise in thinking that a man with a mission should show 
that he knows when his mission is fulfilled. The instance of 
Sir Wire Lawson is of a very different kind. His suc- 
cess is totally distinct from the success of his cause. To 
the ordinary eye his canse seems to make no progress. 
Once a year or so he meets his supporters and explains to 
them that in reality great progress is being made, and he 
eontrives to see and to show why he and they are to be con- 
gratulated. ‘Two more members voted for his Permissive 
Bill, or two less voted against it, or two rather dangerous 
people stayed away, or something of that sort. But 
to the general public these variations seem like the 
records of the perturbations which astronomers discover 
in the orbit of some tiny, remote, invisible planet. 
They may be true, but our old familiar sun and moon 
go onas they have been used to do, and we are happy. 
The success cf Sir Witrrm Lawson is due almost ex- 
clusively to himself. He is one of the very few speakers 
of the day who are always amusing, without ever being 
vulgar or trading on old jokes. He is really good fun; 
and to a wearied House any one who is really good fun is 
as welcome as a spring in a desert. So far as his cause 
helps him, it is chietly by way of contrast. Attention is 
piqued and interest excited by the contradiction between 
the man and his mission, and by the odd freak of fortune 
which has made this beaming, laughter-loving, mirth- 
inspiring being the apostle of asceticism and the enemy of 
sack and small beer. 

Mr. Wuattey had no canse to advocate, and no gift of 
captivating or amusing the House. He was simply a 
wrong-headed man, who, when he could get away from 
his crazes, was rational enough, and could apply himself 
with industry and intelligence to any ordinary subject. 
Before he got into Parliament at all he had distinguished 
himself by a careful and exhaustive Report on Irish 
fisheries, and he had many of the qualities which make a 
man think, and make others think, that he ought to get 
into the House. It is not in the least surprising that he 
should have been returned, but it is really extraordinary 
that he should have kept his seat so long, and have esta- 
blished for himself so recognized a position in the House. 
How he managed this no one can pretend to say. But it 
is certain that any one trying to follow in his footsteps 
would be almost sure to fail. Parliamentary eccentricity 
is ordinarily a frail, vulgar, and short-lived flower. And 
yet the House instinctively feels, what outsiders may per- 
ceive by reflection, that there is a gain in Parliament 
having a certain ingredient of eccentricity in its composi- 
tion. The House tends more and more to fall into set 
grooves, and a man must belong to a recognized type to 
be a member. Mr. Wua.ury was like a dog-rose that 
makes a garden of what is termed assorted kinds 
a little less stitf. Whether in the Parliamentary garden 
of the future there will be no dog-roscs, whether 
conventionalism will reign supreme, and party discipline 
crush eccentricity and even independence out of exist- 
ence, it is impossible to predict. There are no doubt 
many signs which point in this direction at present. The 
mechanical, monotonous action of the Conservative 
majority, moving with the discipline, the force, and the 
uninguiring readiness of a regiment, and the responsive 
caucuses of the more determined Liberals, look as if the days 
of dog-roses were over. But history shows that in Eng- 
jand things which have seemed destined to fix the nation 
in rigid bands somehow do not last. It may be so in this 
case. Parliamentary eccentricity may some day come to 
life again, and, like ivy, may work its way through the 
wall that has seemed to hem it in irresistibly. 


AUSTRIAN DIFFICULTIES. 


HE Austrian ion of Bosnia, now almost com- 
plete, will not be disturbed by the remonstrances and 
aecusations of the Porte. The experience of the last two 
or three years makes charges of violence and cruelty on 
the part of an invading army in a semi-civilized country 
not incredible ; but the vague complaints of the Porte, 
even if they are just, can scarcely be judicious. The 
Government of Vienna and the General commanding in 
Bosnia will certainly not admit that their troops have ex- 
ceeded the ordinary license of war. As a general rule it is 
imprudent to find fault except for the purpose of propos- 


ing improvement or announcing reprisals. The slaughter 
of the gallant Mahometans who, in spite of the orders of 
their own Government, resisted a foreign conqueror, 
cannot be undone. The Sutran might reasonably have 
declined to sign a Convention which would seem to 
condone the evils inflicted on his subjects; but it 
was useless, and therefore unwise, to furnish the Austrians 
with a pretext for irritation. The campaign which is now, 
it may be hoped, nearly at an end, was wholly unforeseen. 
When the English Plenipotentiaries at Berlin undertook, 
in compliment to Austria, to propose the occupation, they 
undoubtedly believed that it would be effected without 
opposition. The Turkish Government, after some hesi- 
tation, acquiesced in the temporary surrender of the terri- 
tory, without reflecting that it belonged rather to its in- 
habitants than to the Suntan. The Porte only reserved 
for discussion the details of the Convention which is now 
superseded by events. The Austrian Government may 
perhaps have known that the employment of force would 
be necessary; but the command was withheld from 
General Ropicu because he required that seven divisions 
should be placed at his disposal; and General Putippo- 
vicH, who agreed in Ropicu’s estimate of the necessary 
force, was compelled in the first instance to content him- 
self with two divisions. Late events have shown the 
error of those who, at the beginning of the insurrection 
in Herzegovina, proposed an Austrian occupation as an 
easy and pacific solution of the difficulty. 

The suicidal complicity of a powerful Austrian party 
with the flagitious designs of Russia was at that time little 
understood. For a quarter of a century the Slavonic 
part of the Austrian and Hungarian population, headed 
by a powerful section of the military aristocracy, has relied 
on the support and friendship of Russia. The long-con- 
tinued alienation which resulted from the conduct of 
Austria in the Crimean war was, to the great satis- 
faction of the Court and the military party, at last 
terminated, under the mediation of Prince Bismarck, by 
the League of the three Emperors. Not long afterwards 
the rebellion in Herzegovina was promoted by Austrian 
officials in Dalmatia; and there can be little doubt that 
Count Anprassy, though he is himself a Hungarian, had 
then concerted with Russia and Germany the acquisition 
of Bosnia. The jealousy and alarm which the Russian 
invasion of Turkey created in Hungary and among patriotic 
Austrians suspended the accomplishment of the plan. 
When it was resumed during the present year, Lord 
BEaconsFIELD had persuaded himself that it was for 
the interest of Europe to extend the Austrian 
dominion in the direction of Constantinople as a counter- 
poise to Russian aggrandizement. An alternative conse- 
quence of the occupation is perhaps equally probable. 
The pro-Russian party in Austria projected the enterprise, 
and perhaps it may rely on Russian aid for the mainten- 
ance of its new acquisitions. It has always been the 
policy of Russia to secure accomplices in spoliation. 
Prince Bismarck, who is believed to exercise great in- 
fluence over Count AnpRassy, is only anxious to maintain 
on any terms the alliance of Austria with Russia and 
Germany. In former times he was ready to intrigue with 
the malcontent Hungarians; but since the establishment 
of the dual monarchy through the energy of Count 
Beust, both Germany and Russia have inclined to the 
powerful Slavonic party. It was well known that the 
Hungarians were firmly opposed to Russian projects of 
aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey. 

The war in Bosnia has reacted with unforeseen rapidity 
on the domestic politics of Austria and Hungary. The 
friends of national independence and constitutional go- 
vernment have suddenly awakened to the inevitable effect 
of a large extension of the Slavonic dominions of the 
monarchy. The first proof of dissatisfaction is the retire- 
ment of both the Austrian and Hungarian Cabinets ; and it 
remains to beseen whetherthe CHanceLLorand the common 
Government will be able to retain office. The crisis began 
at Pesth by the resignation of the Finance Minister, Mr. 
SzELL. With the political tact which Hungarian states- 
men have learned in long experience of representative 
government, Mr. Szet1, in explaining his motives, con- 
fined himself strictly to the duties and necessities of his 
own department. Instead of objecting to the conquest of 
Bosnia as unjust and dangerous, he merely complained 
that it cost too much, and that the further prosecution 
of the campaign would involve the Hungarian Exchequer in 
seriousembarrassment. A populousand warlike nation would 
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certainly not be deterred from an enterprise undertaken in 
the public interest by a probable deficiency of five or six 
millions ; but it is always prudent to give for any act the 
slightest reason which is sufficient for the occasion. Mr. 
Szett steadily adhered to his financial protest; and, as 
there was no prospect of an immediate termination of the 
war, he persisted in his determination to withdraw. His 
colleagues, including the Prime Minister, Mr. T1sza, then 
professed their inability to conduct public affairs without 
the aid of the France Mruister; and they collectively 
tendered their resignation, which the Emperor has un- 
willingly accepted. They probably foresaw the difficulty 
of obtaining the assent of Parliament to an anti-national 
policy which they could not themselves heartily defend. 
It will be extremely difficult to form a Ministry favourable 
to the Russian alliance and to the extension of Slavonic 
influence in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The just 
suspicions of the Hungarians are additionally excited by 
the appearance of a friendly understanding between the 
Czechs and the Court of Vienna. Only a few years ago 
Bohemian discontent habitually assumed the form of 
devotion to Russia. The Croatian subjects of Hungary 
have similar sympathies; and it is not forgotten that 
JeLuLacuicu, then Ban of Croatia, fought in concert with 
the Austrians and Russians against Hungary. 

The Austrian Ministry also has resigned, for reasons 
which are less fully understood. Perhaps the triumph of 
the aristocratic and military party may have been un- 
palatable to Ministers who represent a Parliamentary 
majority. It is not known whether the retirement of the 
Hungarian Ministry had any influence in producing a 
change of Ministry at Vienna. Whether the common 
Ministry will survive the crisis is still uncertain. Count 
AnpRassy, who was formerly sentenced to death as a 
Hungarian patriot, has long acted cordially with the Ministry 
at Pesth. If he should find it necessary to retire, it may be 
difficult to replace him. Count Bevsr, who first held the 
office of Chancellor, is pledged to maintain the equal rights 
of both parts of the monarchy; and if he returned to 
office he would not be inclined to undo his own work by 
interfering with the independence of Hungary. His con- 
stitutional experiment, though it was bold, ingenious, and 
necessary, has produced the most complicated form of 
Government which has at any time existed. From day to 
day the successful conduct of the affairs of the monarchy 
depends on agreement among the Delegates who respec- 
tively represent Austria and Hungary. The Chancellor, 
who directs the foreign policy of the Empire and King- 
dom, necessarily consults the wishes and opinions of both. 
During the war and the negotiations which followed Count 
ANDRAsSsY contrived to secure the general confidence; but 
in Hungary, and perhaps in German Austria, his 
popularity is now rudely shaken. Until the formation of 
new Governments at Vienna and Pesth, and before the 
mecting of the two Parliaments, it will be impossible to 
ascertain whether the position of the common Ministry is 
tenable. Some difficulties might perhaps be smoothed 
over if the pacification of Bosnia were completed ; but 
General Puixiprovicn will apparently have to fight for 
the possession of Novi Bazar; and probably some of the 
Mahometan Bosnians may join the Albanian insurrection 
which now defies the SuLray’s authority while it nominally 
acknowledges his sovereignty. In any event fresh ex- 
penses will be incurred, and the Hungarians will pro- 
bably refuse to pay their share. It may be doubted 
whether the Berlin Congress could have pursued any 
less objectionable course than that which has been fol- 
lowed. But for the occupation, the refugees would 
perhaps not have been able to return safely to Bosnia, 
and the province would have become more than ever in- 
dependent of the Surray. It is possible that Austrian 
administration may be better than Turkish indifference 
and caprice; but the resistance which the Mussulman 
landowners have made to the invasion will probably be 
remembered against them. The regular Turkish troops 
which from time to time joined in the war may well be 
excused for defending their countrymen and their religion, 
although they disobeyed orders from Constantinople. 
Count Anprassy perhaps by this time wishes that he had 
been contented to let unoffending neighbours alone. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF iNDIA 


R. HYNDMAN, in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, has drawn attention to a subject 
which scarcely as yet receives as much consideration as it 
deserves. What is the real condition of the people 
of India? Are they thriving and happy, or poor and 
miserable ? Mr. HynpMan has made up his mind that they 
are not only poor and miserable, but are getting every 
day poorer and more miserable. They are burdened 
with a taxation which they cannot support, and this taxa- 
tion is, he thinks, eating into their little capital and can. 
not be much longer endured. By the bankruptcy of India 
he means, not that India does not now pay its way, apartfrom 
such calamities as famine and war, but that it must cease 
to pay its way when the exhaustion of the peasantry is 
complete. Whether the natives were more or less happy 
under former Governments he declines to discuss, for the 
excellent reason that we have no materials whatever for a 
comparison. What he contends is that, in point of fact, 
the English Government is such that, unless its character 
is changed, the natives will soon be utterly ruined ; and 
that they are at present undergoing all the miseries which 
travelling along the road to ruin involves. In order to prove 
his point he of course offers statistics; and, as usual, 
statistics fail to carry conviction. It is not that on the 
face of them they are wrong, but that the matters with 
which they deal are such that no English experience 
enables us to guess what are the conclusions to which they 
really point. He first takes the whole yearly produce of 
India at three hundred millions sterling. This figure he 
borrows from the official statement of an Indian Under- 
Secretary, and it was at least the business of so high an 
official to have as good grounds as could be procured for 
making such a statement. Dividing the amount by that 
of the population, one hundred and ninety millions, he 
arrives at the result that the population produces for itself 
about 31s. 6d. a head. The Imperial taxation comes to 
3s. 9$d. a head, and local cesses and municipal rates bring 
up the burden to 5s. a head. This leaves about 26s. a 
head, or sixpence a.week ; and Mr. HynpMan indignantly 
asks how human beings can be expected to live and thrive 
on sixpence a week per head? We can only answer that 
we have not the remotest notion how this is done. But 
then, even if the English Government did the whole of its 
work for nothing and collected no taxes whatever, the 
pecuniary gain to the natives would only be, on Mr. 
Hynpan’s showing, 5s. per head in the year. The popu- 
lation would then have sevenpence a head to live on 
instead of sixpence for the week. How people are to live 
on sevenpence a week is almost as great a puzzle as how 
they are to live on sixpence. But in real life a Govern- 
ment must cost something. If every reform of which 
Mr. HynpmMan could dream were carried out, if there 
were no more loans, no more public works, if there 
were only a tiny army, and if natives thronged the Civil 
Service, it cannot be imagined that we could do more 
than reduce the cost of government by one half. In an 
ideal state of things we might leave the natives sixpence- 
halfpenny per week to live on instead of sixpence. It 
is the want of this extra halfpenny a week which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hynpmax, makes the natives miserable. With 
it they would be quite happy ; without it they are utterly 
wretched. This may be so; we do not dispute it; but 
we cannot realize what it means. What are the precise 
things which a native would get with a halfpenny a week 
more which he cannot get now, and for the lack of which 
his life is at present blighted ? 


It must be remembered that this sixpence or sevenpence 
a week is the gross produce. Mr. HynpMan has, indeed, 
made a deduction for seed, but for nothing else. There 
are necessarily other outgoings, of which perhaps the cost 
and maintenance of bullocks is the most important. And 
as the cultivator has, as a rule, no capital, he is obliged to 
borrow what he needs for the production of the next crop, 
and for the maintenance of himself and his family until 
the next crop puts him in funds. The oppression of the 
native usurer is a scourge which excites the indignation of 
philanthropists. But at any rate there are usurers, and 
they do lend, and therefore it must be taken that, as 
a rule, they find lending answer. The natives, therefore, 
live on sixpence a week, and out of it find the interest 
on usurious loans. They cannot therefore have really 
anything like sixpence a week to live on. How welcome 
,it would be if only some one would tell bewildered 
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Englishmen what the natives in point of fact live on, and, 
if they had a halfpenny or a farthing more a week, what 
they would do with it! All this is at present so puzzling 
that we are glad to leave Mr. HynpMan’s statistics, and 
get to his quotations from the reports of officials. They 
ought to know something. They can see how the natives 
look; they can watch their humble efforts at cultivation. 
They can tell when a usurer enters on mortgaged land, 
and what he does with it when he has got it. It must be 
owned that Mr. Hyypman has got together some very 
strong statements from very credible witnesses as to the 
increasing poverty of the natives. We are told of the 
North-West Provinces that “the abject poverty of the 
“ average cultivator of the district is beyond the belief of 
“any one who has not seen it”; of the Central Provinces, 
that “the people, if the universal consensus of opinion is 
“to be relied on, are rapidly going from bad to worse 
“under our rule”’; and of Madras, that there are there 
sixteen millions of pauper ryots. Lord Lawrence testifies 
that the breed of bullocks has visibly deteriorated within 
his experience, and that there are decidedly fewer of 
them. In short, quite apart from Mr. HynpMay’s statistics, 
there is enough in the evidence he adduces to 
make us feel very anxious about the condition of the 
people of India. We do not, indeed, see anything to 
show that it is the amount of taxation which is crushing 
the people. There is some, but not perhaps conclusive, 
evidence to show that the Salt-tax injures health ; but, if the 
taxation is looked onas a whole, it is not made clear that a 
native with a farthing a week more would be a prosperous 
man. But it is also by no means proved that the 
alarmists who say that it will soon be physically im- 
possible for the natives to pay a penny a week to the 
Government are wrong. 

When we hear of millions of people living on sixpence 
a week, and paying a penny a week to the Government, 
and being very miserable, there seems at first sight much 
sense in the view of those who say that the best thing the 
Government can do for the people is, not to reduce its 
own penny, but, by spending that penny wisely, to enable 
those who are earning sixpence to earn ninepence or a 
shilling. In other words, judicious public works ought 
to increase the produce of a country. If the public works 
that have been constructed in India have not increased 
the produce of the country, then India stands alone in the 
experience of the world. In fact, India does produce much 
more than it used to do. No one who knows the history 
of the East India Railway can believe that it has failed to 
increase very largely the produce of: the vast district 
which it traverses. It may be true that the demand for 
Indian produce has induced cultivators to sow exhausting 
crops in too rapid succession, and that before long we shall 
hear of a diminution of yield. It is also obvious that 
where railways or canals do not pay their expenses the 
districts through which they pass may be benefited, but 
districts to which they do no good have to contribute 
towards the interest on their outlay. But that the general 
produce of the country has not been augmented by rail- 
ways and canals is inconceivable. Still, whatever may be 
the amount of this increase, and however much we may have 
done to benefit India by insuring the safety of life and pro- 
perty, the fact remains that many unimpeachable witnesses 
concur in testifying that very considerable masses of the 
people are becoming poorer every day; and that there is 
ground for apprehending that it may soon be physically 
impossible for them to pay the taxes they pay at present. 
Whether this is true or not is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to Englishmen. England must pay if India can- 
not pay. We cannot leave India, and we cannot allow it 
to be without a Government which, according to our 
ideas, is a good Government. The day may come when 
India will be to England what Algeria is to France. 
Wisdom and prudence may prevent this; byt no one can 
say that it is impossible. The best way of averting it is 
to recognize its possibility. Englishmen will soon begin 
to take a new interest in India, and to insist that it shall 
be governed prudently and modestly, and with an absence 
of claptrap and glitter, when they understand that it is 
they who will have to pay for the mistakes of the Indian 
Government. 


LORD CHELMSFORD. 


UF to the present time Lord CHELMsFoRD was the last 
survivor of the remarkable race of octogenarian 
lawyers. Rising early into large practice, he had been 
associated with a professional generation which has for 
the most part long since past away. He had been ajunior 
colleague of BrovcHam and Scarett, and he competed for 
business with Pottock, and 
His early and long-continued success as an advocate, lead- 
ing in his later years to high judicial office, perhaps com- 
bined with his well-deserved social popularity to render 
his life as enjoyable as it was externally prosperous. Those 
who win the great prizes of the Bar and the Bench have 
nothing to envy in any other career. It is their happy lot 
to be incessantly engaged in attending, not to their own 
affairs, but to the interests of clients and the rights of 
suitors. The comparatively light pressure of vicarious 
anxiety perhaps explains in part the extraordinary 
longevity of great lawyers. The concentration of 
the intellect on matters which, except for the moment, 
involve no burden of care, and the incessant change 
of subjects, are eminently wholesome. A statesman is 
concerned not only with the fortunes of himself 
and his party, but with the responsibility for measures 
which intimately concern the public welfare. A mistake 
on his own part or on that of his political allies may 
possibly exclude him from power for the best part of his 
life, while it may perhaps also produce results which are 
in his judgment deeply injurious to his country. Guizor 
and TuErs, in the ripeness of their powers and in the fall 
current of their ambition, were compelled to look on for 
twenty years while a Government which they deeply 
disapproved, and on which they could exercise no in- 
fluence, seemed to be firmly established in France. At an 
earlier time, Fox expiated the blunder of his coalition with 
Lord Norra by remaining in opposition during nearly 
all the rest of his life. A lawyer who has once risen 
into the front rank of the profession is exposed to few 
risks except loss of health, or error in accepting or refusing 
judicial office. Comparative exemption from wearing 
solicitude and from ruinous disappointment explains in 
some degree the felicity which Lord Coxe attributed to 
the special favour of Providence. 


Leaders of the Bar when they enter Parliament, and 
when they serve the Government as Attorney-Generals 
and Chancellors, are for the most part content to act with 
the party which they have chosen. Lord CHELMsForD, b 
nature a loyal gentleman, would, if it had so happened, 
have been a faithful and consistent Whig, though, like 
some members of that party, he was heartily attached to 
established institutions. He found himself in still more 
congenial relations when he entered Parliament as a sup- 
porter of Sir Rosert He was not specially inclined 
to join either wing of the Conservative party. He was a 
Law Officer when Pret began his tariff reforms and 
endowed Maynooth, and he retained his place when the 
proposed repeal of the Corn Laws caused the disruption 
of the party. It seems strange to those who recall 
the political me OD of that time and of the fol- 
lowing years that Lord Srantey was the only official 
dissentient from Sir R. Peet’s policy who carried his 
disapproval to the point of secession. Several of the other 
colleagues of the Prime Minister probably agreed in sub- 
stance with the epigrammatic paradox by which the Duke 
of WELLINGTON is said to have convinced or converted the 
majority of the House of Lords. ‘“ You cannot,” said the 
most candid of statesmen, “ dislike the measure more than 
“T do, and I am going to vote for it.” Probably the 
Attorney-General entertained no affection for Free-trade ; 
but he voted with his leader, whose judgment he may 
reasonably have preferred to his own conclusions. The 
subsequent destruction of the best Ministry of the time by 
a coalition of two unprincipled factions dissolved the 
— connexion to which THEsIGER had honourably ad- 

ered. Sir Roperr Peet announced his determination 
not to return to office, and released his followers from 
their allegiance, although his principal colleagues 
organized themselves into an intermediate party, 
which exercised much influence until it was fi 
merged in the great Liberal party. Sir Freperick 
THESIGER, now fully at liberty to consult his own 
inclinations and convictions, thenceforth followed the for- 
tunes of the late Lord Dersy. Although the recovery of 
office seemed distant, he held high rank as principal 
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lawyer of his party; and, though he never attained high 
Parliamentary eminence, he was a lucid and popular ex- 

nent of any legal argument which arose in the course of 
debate. The failure of lawyers to sustain their forensic 
reputation in the House of Commons has often been 
noticed, and it has generally been exaggerated. BrovcHam 
and Lord and Lord Catrys, have been 
as eminent in Parliament as in the profession; while 
Lord Aprycer, Lord Camppett, Lord Truro, Lord Lanc- 
DALE, and, it may be added, Lord Cuetmsrorp, have not 
proved themselves great orators or debaters. There is 
no reason why a successful lawyer should not be versa- 
tile enough to adapt his style to a new occa- 
sion and a new audience. At the Bar it is com- 
monly expedient to exhanst every reason which may 
possibly influence the decision of the tribunal, and repeti- 
tion of statements and arguments is often necessary to 
penetrate the understanding of juries. Parliament is 
rightly intolerant of undue accumulation of facts and 
inferences. An advocate who treats the House of Com- 
mons as a jury produces weariness and disgust. Many of 
the lawyers who have been mentioned knew little of 
political principles, although some of them were strong 
partisans. Lord was never a zealot or a bigot, 
but his political opinions had perhaps been formed without 
profound meditation or study. 

Throughout his career he was indebted for his prosperity 
both to merit and to fortune. His first stroke of luck 
assumed the form of a crushing calamity, for his father’s 
West Indian estate was destroyed by the eruption of a 
volcano, which, as he sometimes said, was the cause of his 
becoming Lord Chancellor. His early progress at the Bar 
was facilitated not only by his considerable ability, but 
by a singularly attractive person and a musical voice. 
Both advantages attended him through life, even to his 
latest years. He was past eighty when, having at last 
begun to stoop, he explained his withdrawal from the 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee by the 
characteristic excuse that he was conscious of being no 
longer an upright judge. None of his professional contem- 
poraries or immediate predecessors, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Lord Denman, owed so much to personal appearance ; 
and if Dexman was more imposing, THESIGER was more 
winning. The high sense of honour which he derived 
from birth and education was in itself an element of 
forensic success. No man denounced with readier or more 
earnest indignation any obliquity of conduct on the part 
of litigants or practitioners. There is happily seldom 
occasion to protest against the partiality of an English 
judge ; but in the course of a large practice before Election 
Committees in the early reformed Parliaments Mr. 
TuestcEr’s eloquence was often employed in condemning 
the scandalous unfairness of party majorities. At that time 
the result of an election inquiry could almost always be 
predicted with certainty as soon as the names of the Com- 
mittee were published. The Committee Rooms and the 
corridors more than once rang with irregular applause 
when the great Conservative advocate expressed his con- 
temptuous anger at the decision of some Liberal Chair- 
man. Perhaps the most remarkable of Lord Cretms- 
Ford's forensic gifts was his faculty of narration. He had 
the rare art of stating facts so as almost to supersede the 
necessity of comment, and with such clearness that his 
hearers were ready beforehand to accept his inferences. 
That, as a judge, he surpassed the expectations of the pro- 
fession, though he can scarcely be said to have attained 
the first rank, was in great measure the result of his 
practised mastery of facts. In private conversation no 
man could tell a story better or in fewer words. 

The jokes and anecdotes and puns which flowed in 
abundance from a quick fancy and a genial temperament 
will be long remembered by Lord Curtmsrorp’s survivors, 
thongh they may not have displayed the depth of humour 
which would entitle them to permanent preservation. At 
one time he amused his leisure with a project, which was 
perhaps never realized, of collecting the good sayings and 
good stories which he had heard at the Bar. His own 
contributions would have been not inconsiderable; but 

haps it would not be desirable to compress within the 
imits of a jest-book the records of robing-rooms and 
circuit messes. When Sir Watter Scorr had spent a 
season in London sixty years ago, he recorded his opmion 
that the bishops were more amusing than the wits, and 
the lawyers than the bishops, and it is _ possible 
that the same gradation of social excellence may pre- 


vail in the present day; yet it must be admitted 
that the favourite jests of the Bar are comparatively trivial 
and superficial, and that they can only be appreciated by 
the aid of technical knowledge or professional association, 
Lord CueLMsrorD never descended to the condition of g 
deliberate and laborious inventor of witty phrases or stories, 
He sometimes said good things, because he liked to make 
others laugh, and to laugh himself; but he never compro- 
mised his dignity by unseasonable disturbance of serious 
business or discourse. He is, fortunately for his country 
and his profession, not singular in having completed a long 
and active career without imputation on his honour or his 
character. His good fortune attended him to the end. In 
the last year of his life he saw one son employed in a high 
military command, and another promoted to one of the 
highest judicial posts. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE GLASGOW FAILURE. 


A STRONG impression prevails that the full con- 
sequences of the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank 
have not yet revealed themselves. People are preparing 
for a time of possible trial, and a feeling of suspense 
which is very significant reigns at all the business centres. 
How far these apprehensions are well grounded it is too 
early as yet to say. The weak houses which have been 
propped up by the Bank need not necessarily close their 
doors the instant support is withdrawn fromthem. Their 
paper may not fall due for some weeks to come, and, until 
then, they may go on denying that they have been hurt. 
Still more do these remarks apply to firms which are 
affected by the failure, not of the Bank itself, but of the 
houses which it brings down. Some of these may be able 
to bear the blow, but time alone can prove this. For the 
moment, then, we are passing through a period of sup- 
pressed crisis. That the crisis may not become acute, it 
is above all things essential that men of business should 
remain cool, and not allow themselves to be alarmed by 
the passing rumours that succeed one another so plenti- 
fully. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that some of the 
lessons of the catastrophe will be laid to heart, and will 
help to protect us from similar disasters in the future. 
The vices of the deposit system we commented upon 
last week. They are so patent as to call for little further 
remark. It may be that payment of interest on deposits can- 
not be altogether abolished. People would hardly care to 
leave their money entirely idle in the hands of others. 
And, as the deposits constitute the main working capital of 
the banks, it may be argued that the depositors have a 
right to a share of the profits. Without stopping to dis- 
cuss this point, we may assume it to be abundantly clear 
that some change is necessary in the interests of depositors 
themselves not less than of all other classes. Interest, if 
paid at all, ought to be fixed on such a scale as would 
leave a fair margin of profit to the cautious banker ; and, 
further, deposits should cease to be repayable on demand. 
Still, the deposit system, though it has a dangerous ten- 
dency to encourage reckless and speculative management, 
is proved by experience to be not incompatible with good 
banking. Not so the special practices which have ruined 
the City of Glasgow establishment. Investments in real 
estate in New Zealand, in building transactions at home, 
in cotton and iron and coal ventures elsewhere, may be 
profitable to those who make such undertakings their 
special business ; but these things are not banking. A 
manager resident in Glasgow, however able, cannot know 
the value of land at the Antipodes, cannot follow the ups 
and downs of the markets at Bombay, Kurrachee, and we 
know not how many other places. Owing millions in the 
form of deposits which he has engaged to pay whenever 
called upon, he is bound to keep his capital well within 
reach; and he fails in this elementary duty when he goes 
to the Far East and Australia in his speculations. More 
grave still, so far as the directorate is concerned, is the 
charge that of the advances recklessly made by the City 
of Glasgow Bank a large proportion has been to the 
Directors or their friends. We may hope that this latter 
proceeding is peculiar to that Bank. But there is another 
cause of its shipwreck which it is believed to share with 
too many other establishments. We refer to the magni- 
tude of its acceptances. We can hardly conceive any 
circumstances that would justify a bank in putting its 
name to paper which is afterwards hawked about the 
market for discount. A bank which does this exposes 
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itself to the effects of every breath of discredit that may 
be whispered against any of the firms which it so accom- 
modates. If the parties are in good credit, the practice 
is unnecessary. If they are not, their bills will sooner or 
later be refused, and the accepting establishment will 
either have to take them up or close its doors. Yet, inde- 
fensible as the position is, the acceptances of the City of 
Glasgow Bank were nearly a million and a half when the 
last balance-sheet was made up. According to the Times, 
they had risen to nearly two millions and three-quarters 
at the time of stoppage. 

The whole affair ought to be a warning to persons with 
money to invest. Until the investigation that is now 
going on shall have been completed, it is impossible to say 
what the liabilities of the bank will ultimately prove to be. 
It may be that the assets will nearly cover the obligations, 
or there may be a very large deficit. Whether large or 
small, however, the deficit will have to be made good by 
the shareholders, each of whom is liable to the full extent 
of his property. When the Western Bank was wound up, 
calls amounting ‘in the aggregate to 125]. per share were 
made, but part of the proceeds was afterwards returned. 
Experience alone can tell whether the City of Glasgow 
shareholders will suffer equally. It may be assumed 
that the resuscitation of the Bank, though urged in 
some quarters, is out of the question; for if the concern 
could have been saved, the other banks would not 
have refused assistance. Besides, the opinion of the 
accountants in whose hands the books have been placed 
is that the stoppage is final. The shareholders, there- 
fore, lose the whole of the capital they have invested, 
with all chance of future dividends ; and further they are 
liable to make good debts which, when all assets are 
realized, may amount to millions, but at present are of 
indefinite amount. The Scotsman has been at the trouble 
of analysing the list of shareholders, and the results which 
it brings out will help us to understand what this means. 
The first point to be noted is that the Bank itself is a holder 
of its own shares to the amount of over 153,000]. Wecalled 
attention last week to the fact that almost on the eve of the 
failure the stock was quoted at close upon 240—very 
nearly the price of Bank of England stock. We now find 
that the Bank had purchased nearly one-sixth of its whole 
capital. The fact apparently suggests that the Directors, in 
the hope of bolstering up the failing credit of the concern 
and keeping their constituents in the dark to the last 
moment, used the reserve to keep up the price of the shares. 
Be this as it may, the purchases reduce the paid-up capital 
from a million, as it was supposed to be, to less than 
847,000l. This difference the shareholders will have to 
make up. Who, then, are these shareholders? Two 
hundred and seventy-eight of them, or considerably more 
than one-fifth, hold stock in amounts of tool. or under. 
These are clearly people of very small means. Most of 
them probably had thus invested all the little savings of 
their lives. They now lose the whole income which the in- 
vestment brought in; and if, in addition, they have to 
mortgage their earnings to pay up calls, they will be hope- 
lessly crippled, many of them utterly ruined. Again, 788 
out of 1,272 hold amounts of 500/. and under; and few of 
them are likely to be in a position to bear a serious loss. 
There are only eighty-eight shareholders holding amounts 
of 2,000l. and upwards, among these being the Bank itself, 
which reduces the real number to eighty-seven. These 
figures show, first, that the stock had become a favourite 
investment with a class that never ought to touch 
such securities—thrifty, saving people with small means, 
widows, spinsters, country clergymen, and the like; and 
secondly, that for some reason or other, possibly because 
of the peculiar management, it was avoided by great 
capitalists. 

We have said that shares like those of this Bank ought 
never to be touched by the thrifty poor. The reason is 
obvious. Such persons cannot possibly know whether or not 
their money isinsafe hands. Rich men can, if they choose, 
asvertain whether the Directors are fit to hold seats at the 
Board. They do not always take the trouble, we are quite 
aware, but if they chose to do so, they could. Moreover, 
through their brokers and business connexions, they are 
ina position to find out what is thought by competent 
persons of the management. They can insist also upon 
receiving any information which they think ought to be 
given them. In short, by communication and combina- 
tion they have the power to exercise an effective control 
over any concern in which they are interested. But a 


number of small, poor shareholders, scattered over the 
country, are totally helpless. Women and country 
clergymen and rural schoolmasters, even if they had 
the books before them, would learn nothing from 
them; not to add that they would be among the 
last to hear rumours of mismanagement. Should it even 
be forced upon their notice, they would be quite at 
a loss what to do. Of course we should hope for little 
permanent result from such reasoning, if we were speaking 
of an investment that held out even a plausible promise of 
large profits. But what are the facts in this case? The 
shareholder in the City of Glasgow Bank is liable to the 
full extent of his means, and he incurred this risk for a 
return but slightly exceeding what he could have secured 
almost without risk. As we have secn, the tool. share 
was worth a few weeks ago 240/., and the highest dividend 
declared was 12 per cent. The real return on the in- 
vestment was thus 5 per cent. KHven an original share- 
holder, if any such remained, as he could have sold his 
stock in the market for the sum mentioned, was in effect 
receiving but 5 per cent. Was that a return worth the 
terrible risk incurred? Consols with perfect sccurity 
yield 3} per cent. French Rentes and sound railways 
pay 4 per cent. without trouble or liability. Colonial and 
American securities give 44 or nearly, and safe mortgages 
on household property will return as much as 5 per cent. 
Where was the inducement, then, for assuming a liability 
which may prove literally ruinous? That people can be 
found to risk so much in order to get so little is a melan- 
choly illustration of the blind and ignorant heedlessness 
in matters of business of that class of the community 
which can least afford to make mistakes. 


MR. GLADSTONE'S POLITICAL RECREATIONS. 


ie all countries, and more especially in those which use 
the English language, celebrity involves the drawback 
of a constant liability to make speeches. Mr. GLapstonz 
has less reason to complain of the demand than other 
eminent persons, because in him the corresponding supply 
of matter and words is abundant and constant. Like many 
other Englishmen, he seems hitherto to have omitted in 
his travels a visit to the Isle of Man; and the inhabitants 
naturally exulted in the opportunity of sharing in the 
rhetorical bounty of their eloquent guest. An ordinary 
memory and imagination would perhaps have proved in- 
sufficient to the occasion. The Isle of Man cannot be said 
to occupy a prominent place in history, being best known 
as having been two or three generations ago a popular 
refuge of insolvent debtors. It had once a language of its 
own, which is now believed to be extinct; it has, or had, 
a coinage bearing an exceptionally grotesque device ; it has 
an ancient representative assembly called the House of 
Keys; and it furnishes half the title of a bishop whose 
predecessors formerly also exercised spiritual jurisdiction 
over the Southern Islands, now known as the Hebrides. 
Mr. GiapstoNnr, who, as usual, was better informed than 
the educated vulgar, discovered, or previously knew, 
that the Manxmen enjoyed a singular and enviable 
immunity. It appears from his speech that, unlike the 
inhabitants of what he calls “ the neighbouring island” 
of Great Britain, the happy islanders pay no taxes. Their 
exemption supplied a convenient text for a discourse on 
the lessons of economy which Mr. GiapstToNne learned, as 
he says, in his earlier career from Sir Roperr Peer. He 
still objects to the vast increase of public expenditure, 
though it is, at least in part, unavoidable. It must be 
admitted that in his advocacy of national thrift Mr. 
GLADsTONE is always consistent, though his doctrine would 
carry greater weight if he were more careful to dis- 
tinguish between expedient and wasteful outlay. If it 
were necessary to take a side in the controversy between 
extravagance and extreme frugality, there can be no doubt 
that it is better to save too much than to spend too much. 
If it is literally true that the Isle of Man pays no taxes, Mr. 
GLapstonr’s audience must have been disinterested judges 
of the comparative evils of profusion and miserly narrow- 
ness; but a recent local disaster may have diverted the 
attention of some of his hearers from complacent criticism 
of evils in which the island has no share. Of the Afghan 
complications Mr. Guapsrone spoke, or abstained from 
speaking, with commendable prudence and fairness. It is 
indeed not difficult to anticipate his future mode of deal- 
ing with the quarrel; but for the present he is content to 
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say that he regards the question with grief and alarm. 
If the milder terms of regret and anxiety are substituted, 
no reasonable politician will fail to share Mr. GuapsTone’s 
feeling. 

The visit to the Isle of Man may be said to have passed 
without controversial interruption, for the correspondence 
with Lord Craup Hamittoy can scarcely have disturbed the 
repose of the tourist. It would in any case have been 
difficult to debate at length a simple issue of fact. In 
one of his late publications Mr. GLapstTone cited, as autho- 
rities in favour of his own political views, the constitu- 
encies which have lately happened to fill vacancies in the 
representation. Majorities which return Liberal candi- 
dates may be supposed to disapprove of the Ministerial 
policy ; and, if the world at large is not greatly influenced 
by the judgment of the householders of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, it is impossible to deny that they have added two 
votes to the strength of the Opposition. Mr. Guapstonr 
is consistent in attaching importance to the results of 
occasional elections; for in 1874 he threw away a compact 
and sufficient majority by dissolving Parliament because 
Stroud and two or three other boroughs had returned Con- 
servative members. It has often been observed that in its 
third or fourth year a Ministry becomes so far unpopu- 
lar that it loses rather than gains in single elections. 
The present Government has been generally fortunate in 
exemption from the ordinary rule, and the excitement pro- 
duced by current questions has caused several oscillations 
in the usual course of political opinion. 
been dissolved in the autumn of 1876 Mr. GiapsToxe would 
have commanded a large majority. A general election in 
the spring of the present year would have produced an 
opposite result. ‘The casual elections which have since 
occurred seem to show that the enthusiasm for Lord 
BraconsFiEb’s foreign policy has subsided, and that no 
domestic question of prevailing interest has arisen to 
take its place. The Liberals have, on the whole, lately 
won more than they have lost; but their antago- 
nists think that their victories can be explained away. 
At Newcastle-under-Lyme the Liberal candidate con- 
descended to purchase the votes of the Irish electors by 
acquiescence in the principle of Home Rule; and the suc- 
cess of Mr. Bass at Tamworth was, rightly or wrongly, 
attributed to the more ubiquitous principle of beer. The 
return of Lord CampBett proved that his family 
retains a large portion of its ancient influence in Argyle- 
shire, and it was also partially explained by ecclesiastical 
reasons which Englishmen can scarcely presume to under- 
stand. Until further experiments have been tried as 
vacancies occur, it will be difficult to judge whether 
Mr. Grapsrone’s congratulations to his party were well 
founded. 

Lord Cravp Hamitton, not content to wait, has pub- 
licly challenged the accuracy of Mr. Giapstone’s statistics. 
If Newcastle has voted one way, Boston and Truro 
have voted the other way; and in several months the 
Opposition has only gained three or four seats. Com- 
paratively indolent politicians who are not disposed 
minutely to examine the evidence on either side will be 
disposed to conjecture that the disputants have been looking 
at opposite sides of the gold and silver shield. Mr. Grap- 
STONE’s attention is absorbed by the golden results of Tam- 
worth, Newcastle, and Argyleshire. Lord Cuaup Hamiiton 
notonly callsattention to Conservative victories, but contends 
that between Home Rule sycophancies and local causes 
the Liberal glitter is not all genuine gold. Mr. Guapsrone, 
for once, is not inclined to do battle at the moment, 
althongh he only adjourns the contest. Courteously 
admitting that Lord CLavp Hamitton has a right to his 
own opinion, he declines to prosecute the controversy 
until he is at leisure to deal with the whole subject in 
detail. He hopes that the opportunity will soon arrive, 
and there can be no doubt that his lucubrations will appear 
in an early number of the Nineteenth Century or the 
Fortnightly Review. An inquiry into the opinions of 
various English boroughs would scarcely suit the purpose 
of an American periodical. The continuance of the dis- 
cussion will not be impatiently expected. By-elections are 
not unimportant either in their direct results or as in- 
dications of the prevailing political current, but the 
lessons which they teach lie on the surface, and are 
svon exhausted. Perhaps Mr. Giapstone may divine some 
hidden significance in the count of heads in a few 
obscure provincial towns. The chances are that any 
additional evidence which may be supplied in the mean- 


time will be in favour of his views. Financial disturbance 
and commercial stagnation always affect the popularity of 
the actual Government, and the heavy liabilities which 
have been incurred during the last year will probably be 
increased, while the revenue is still declining. Unless g 
rapid and brilliant success is attained in Afghanistan 
there will be nothing to stimulate the enthusiasm which 
was at one time entertained for Lord BraconsFieL> and his 
colleagues. 

Mr. GLapsToner’s comments on recent elections will prob- 
ably be accompanied by counsels for the future. He has 
unfortunately pledged himself to the Birmingham ma- 
chinery which serves both to pack Parliamentary and 
municipal elections and to manipulate agitation on 
every political question. The system which has been 
constructed by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his associates ig 
the most mischievous of modern innovations; but 
it will certainly not be abandoned if it is found in 
practice to conduce to the triumph of a faction. In 
the United States the corruption and degradation of 
legislative bodies and of public functionaries have natu- 
rally resulted from the same organization by which 
Mr. GiapstoNE hopes to ensure the predominance of 
the Liberal party. It is doubtful whether the more 
serious nature of English political issues will increase or 
mitigate the vicious tendencies of primary assemblies 
and conventions. American contests almost always turn 


If Parliament had | 


on the distribution of power and of office. English parties 
cannot avoid the necessity of dealing with foreign affairs 
‘and domestic legislation. An almost ludicrous instance of 
_oflicious presumption is furnished in a late circular issued 
| by the managers of the Birmingham Club. The Liberal 
_ Associations under their control are directed to pass votes 
in censure of the Government for its Afghan policy. Where 
Mr. Gtapstone for the moment professedly fears to 
tread, half-a-dozen elected agitators rush in without the 
smallest hesitation. Many Liberals have protested against 
the standing conspiracy of which Birmingham is the 
centre ; but it is not improbable that malcontents may be 
eventually forced to submit. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. 
GLapsTONE are doing great harm to the country, but they 
may probably be promoting the supremacy of their party. 
It is not even certain whether their efforts to suppress 
freedom of election are necessary for their purpose. It is 
possible that the dissolution, which cannot be delayed 
beyond two years, will put an end to the preponderance 
of the Conservatives. Household suffrage, with the 
Ballot, is capable of any amount of caprice ; and the un- 
expected victory of 1874 may perhaps be followed by a 
not less decisive defeat. 


THE SHEFFIELD CHURCH CONGRESS, 


a ie Church Congress which has just been sitting at 
Sheffield has been chiefly interesting to the thinking 
public as evidence of that widening rift in the Low 
Church or Evangelical party of which the wrangle over 
the lawfulness of publicly co-operating with other religious 
parties is really the result rather than the cause. The 
Evangelical movement in its old heroic days was a pro- 
test, not only against the wickedness of the world, but 
against the helplessnes3 of the then corporate Church in 
grappling with the evil. Historically it was a revival of 
the Puritans, and practically it was a knot of men driven 
back upon themselves, hugging the special peculiarities of 
a soured idiosyncrasy, while they yielded a grudging 
allegiance to a body from which they dared not strike 
themselves off, but which they accused as guilty of the 
existing distemperature. The Church of England was 
tolerable to them so far as it provided them with pulpits 
to preach from, parsonages to live in, and tithes and glebe 
for sustenance, while it was intolerable in its ecclesiastical 
aspect of orders, formal worship, and traditionary organi- 
zation. 

They were an introspective sect, and were unable to ap- 
preciate how much the real good which they were doing in 
their narrow way was strengthening the general Church 
even in the features for which they had the least sym- 
pathy. Accordingly, to make a short story, they awoke 
to find themselves confronted by a corporate Church no 
longer asleep and helpless, but particularly lively, and 
capable of contending with those evils of which they 
fancied themselves the sole antagonists in the very ways 


which were to themselves most repulsive. With this dis- 
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covery the choice was forced upon them between their 
idiosyncrasies and their incorporation into the general eccle- 
siastical community—the choice, in short, of being a cave or 
a party. To add to their perplexity, there was a third host 
in the field not a little recruited by stragglers from their 
own camp, who had borrowed their policy of a conditioned 
and somewhat selfish allegiance in order to promote 
opinions peculiarly distasteful to their convictions. The 
burden of the traditionary system of the English Church 
sat loosely on Evangelicals so long as it gave them 
facilities for filling the pulpits with the echoes of CaLvrn. 
They had, however, now to learn that they had them- 
selves created a precedent, against which they at least 
could oppose no valid protest, for the irregular action of 
the disciples of latitudinarianism. The Dissenters, too, 
who had been the “ dear brethren’”’ of the old Evangelical 
fathers, began to throw out unmannerly hints about loaves 
and fishes, while contending that Low Churchmen had 
really more in common with them than with High Church- 
men, and that the only reason for their not leaving their 
false allies and joining their true friends must be a keen 
conviction of the material benefits of establishment. The 
decision over which the Evangelicals might have gone 
on doubting indefinitely was accidentally precipitated by 
the institution of diocesan gatherings and Church Con- 
gresses, aggravated by the more imperious and appalling 
manifestations of Lambeth Conferences, which in 1867 
so sorely startled the Archbishop of York, backed by 
the nearly undivided Episcopate, while in 1878 the oppo- 
sition to them could only find some unknown Bishop 
AtrorD to raise the cry of the watchman. The gauntlet 
was thrown down to them when, at the Croydon Congress 
of 1877, to their infinite disgust andthe amusement of 
shrewder bystanders, the Archbishop of CANrTERBuRY, 
author of the Public Worship Act, spoke out so clearly for 
the tolerant comprehensiveness of the Church of England ; 
and the case was made much worse for the Puritans when 
his partner in that unlucky business, the Northern Metro- 
politan, declared himself ready for the second time to take 
the chair at the unholy gathering. 

Those who have taken either line have much to urge 
for their choice. With the intransigents the case is very 
simple. They claim their old isolation as essential to their 
liberty of teaching, and they risk the consequences. The 
conformers, on the other hand, have to balance loss and 
gain. They gain a recognized standing-ground, and a 
varied auditory, within the Establishment which they 
so highly appreciate; but they lose not only the right of 
asserting their exclusive pretensions, but logical consis- 
tency in holding the residue of their distinctive budget. 
Their Puritanism, at all events, is no longer virginal; 
and Puritanism, if not intolerant, is nothing. The 
lapse into a whity-brown condition of less High Church- 
manship, supposing them to be sincere in their 
pacific professions. To say smooth things, indced, on the 
platform of a Church Congress, where there is no voting 
to test sincerity, and then to work the machinery of per- 
secution in the committee-room of the Church Association, 
isas easy as it is discreditable; but it is a policy that 
must recoil upon its professors, especially as, with all their 
aberrations, the Ritualists, of however extreme a com- 
plexion, have honourably adhered to the principle of live 
and let live. In contrast to such tactics may be quoted 
the evident signs of a keener appreciation of ecclesiastical 
organization audible in many of the utterances of the more 
moderate members of the Evangelical party. The Dean 
of Rreoy—Dr. Fremantte—for instance, honestly con- 
fessed that he had once had little regard for cathedrals. 
His fate was now to be practically connected with them, 
and his new familiarity had oe | respect for them in all 
those characteristics in which they have been an offence 
to the sour spirit of genuine Puritanism—processions, 
musical services, and constant worship. This is but a detail, 
- it is one which is plainly indicative of a change of 

nt. 

The risky feature of most Church Congresses has gene- 
rally been the working-men’s meeting, owing to the perpetual 
temptation which it engenders to claptrap and patronizing 
on the part of the speakers, addressed to a gathering 


judiciously packed by the managers. The audience are 
children of nature, and they know that they have been | 
brought together to be talked at, while they have the | 
power of making themselves very nasty if the talk | 
does not happen to square with their fancies. One 
of the few occasions on which Bishop WHuILvERrorce | 


was ever browbeaten by his audience was at the 
working-men’s meeting during the Liverpool Church 
Congress, when he attempted to reason with a mob of 
Orange roughs. At Sheffield, however, any sinister antici- 
pations as to the way in which grinders might handle the 
Bishops whom they had cornered was dissipated by the 
remarkable pluck and common-sense with which the 
Archbishop of York launched the discussion by giving 
the audience a dressing all round on the varied themes of 
practical religion, worldly wisdom, and political economy. 
Taking up the cross, starving the wife to feed the dog, and 
declining to realize the fact that fallsin wages follow the same 
natural law as rises, might seem a loosely-compacted budget 
of miscellaneous topics; but they were all picturesquely 
brought to bear on each other in language intelligible to 
the roughest British workman. The cheery humour of 
the Bishop of Car.isLe completed the good impression 
produced by the Metropolitan’s address. Small admirers 
as we are in general of Archbishop THomson’s ecclesiastical 
policy, we feel it the more strongly to be our duty to give 
him praise where he so well deserves it. Next year’s 
Congress will face the colliers and copper-smelters of 
Swansea; and we hope they will hear words equally 
sensible and courageous. 


A MINISTER OF HEALTH. 


i yon Sanitary Institute of Great Britain has just held its 

annual Congress at Stafford, with embodied sanitarian- 
ism, in the person of Mr. Epwin Cuapwick, for its President. 
Mr. Cuapwick in his opening address explained the laws 
of health to his brother reformers. The rules are simple, 
and the method cheap. Ifa man is well, he need not be- 
come ill. If he is ill, it is in his own power to become 
well. The State is often accused by social reformers of 
culpable indifference to the improvement of the com- 
munity. No charge, to judge from Mr. Cuapwick’s own 
admissions, can be more unjust. At the public cost, 
it appears, a sanitarinum has been established in which 
“the sick invariably improve.”  Valetudinarians seek 
health abroad in every climate, from the Nile cataracts 
to Davos. They expose their weak lungs to be chilled 
in marble cathedrals, and affront death in the fa- 
vourite breeding-places of typhoid and ague. Children 
line the English coast in search of pure breezes, and in- 
hale with every breath the poison of diphtheria. Mean- 
time the fortunate few who have learned the secret have a 
resort where they are safe against all such perils and can 
be cured without charge of any ailment they have con- 
tracted. Free board and lodging and the best sanitary 
appliances are ready for any who care to avail themselves 
of the privilege. The State offers to any who choose to 
fulfil certain easy conditions the water cure and the 
temperance cure. Taxpayers who do not participate in 
the advantages need not grudge their share of the ex- 
penditure on these public demonstrations of sanitary 
science. The dietary costs a mere fourpence aday. A 
system must be worth the outlay to the community under 
which “the middle-aged go out improved in bodily 
“ strength.” One little preliminary to admission into 
what Sir Roserr Curistison declared to be “ the healthiest 
“ place in the world” is obligatory. No canvassing for 
votes is required, no charity electioneering ; all that is in- 
dispensable is that a judge and jury should have pro- 
nounced the patient a fit subject for the regimen. The 
hydropathic establishment which Mr. Caapwick so warmly 
recommends is a county gaol. Sanitary science has taken 
possession of the prisons, and has turned what was once 
“sentence to the tortures of excessive disease and a 
“ premature death”? into one of “ improved health, as 
“ well as of prolonged life and working ability.” 

Sanitary science is no doubt a fine thing; but it is 
unlucky that men should require penal servitude to 
enjoy its advantages. “Sanitarians” would willingly 
apply the same specific to their fellow-citizens at large ; 
but it would be a high charge to pay even for composed 
nerves and a regular digestion to pass the whole dyspeptic 
section of society through the county prison. That is the 
ideal. But reformers, even sanitary reformers, cannot ex- 
pect toleap to perfection at once. They profess that they 
would be satisfied for the present to be given an official 
right to advise people how neither to poison nor be 
poisoned by their neighbours. It would almost seem from 
the tone of Dr. Bexsamin Ricnarpson’s address to the 
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Congress on this subject that there are even injudicious 
“samitarians.”” We should surmise that Dr. RicHaRDsON 
must have found advanced thinkers capable of suggest- 
ing that an Englishman’s home, or, at all events, his 
drains, should no longer be his castle. He rebukes this 
intemperate haste with austere gravity. He is shocked 
at the suspicion that any Englishman would consent to 
“ attempt to enforce even the wisest of rules on the com- 
“munity by serving it with a subpena to attend to 
“its health.” It would, he asserts, be “the exercise of 
“an unwarrantable and complicated instrument of force to 
“ inflict upon the most willing people any heavy yoke of 
“authority.” What is wanted is “an authority, not a 
* disciplinarian ; a collector and teacher of all learning re- 
“lating to health, not a dogmatic professor; an inter- 
“ preter of the laws which bear upon health, not an officer 
“ of justice enforcing them upon the community.” Let Dr. 
Riewarpson but have his Minister of Health, and we are 
promised that the Minister shall look very wise, and do very 
little. Cavillers will say perhaps that they do not like so 
many Ministers; they can look a‘ter their own health. 
Dr. Ricnarpson sympathizes altogether with this dislike 
of a multiplication of Ministers. The best feature in his 
plan appears to him to be that it would be the means of 
ridding the country of half-a-dozen pretended Ministers of 
Health. The President of the Local Government Board 
is a Minister of Health, and his predecessors once bore the 
title. The Home Secretary is another such Minister. The 

egistrar-General is a third. The Chief Commissioner of 
Works is a fourth. It is in that capacity, we pre- 
sume, that he occasionally poisons the Serpentine, 
and strews Rotten Row with tenpenny nails. The 
Lord President of the Council is a fifth Minister 
of Health. The President of the Board of Trade is 
a sixth. That is why he is so careful of the lives 
ef railway servants, and insists upon the use of adequate 
brakes. The Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is by way of being another. So too, in some oecult 
fashion, are, according to Dr. Ricwarpson, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War. 
The Postmaster-General, we hear from Dr. Ricwarpson, 
is a Minister of Health also. Ministers of Health 
and their clerks beset Whitehall at every step we take. 
Dr. Ricnanpson promises that, if a single Minister of 
Health is appointed, the functionary shall eat up all 
these various and conflicting jurisdictions, and be the 
mildest ever known of Ministers into the bargain. If the 
proposed new Minister is only to be a gloritied and ex- 
panded Registrar-General, we can believe that the country 
need not fear a tyrant. On the other hand, it may think 
it better to leave that functionary to the peaceful happi- 
ness of preparing his tables and registering mortality, 
without casting on him the burden of a title which he 
could never live up to. 

It may be doubted whether the country wants a new 
Minister. It certainly does not want one who would | 
be called 2 Minister, but who, according to Dr. Ricnarp- 
son, would not administer. This ideal functionary should 
not, we are told, be a busy party man, troubled with 
the active strife of Parliamentary life. “He should not be | 
“an administrator at all, but a director and adviser of the | 
“ Government, of whatever party it might be composed.” 
In the centre of his web the fateful Registrar-General 
should sit and spin his statistics in the sight of all men, 
Fascinated by the melancholy chant of tive-and-twenty, | 
or it may be thirty, deaths in the thousand, every member | 
in the community would obviously and obstinately insist 
upon falsifying the average. By cutting off his beer and | 
his spirits, his tea and his tobacco, as rigidly as if he were | 
an inmate of one of Mr. Caapwick’s sanitaria, he might 
sueceed in mending the figures by a decimal point. The | 
force of figures is great; but a Minister of Health who | 
would not be an “administrator at all” could scarcely 
discharge the functions which Dr. Rictarpson proposes to 


title of Minister of Health. The Reaisrrar-Geverat, or 
his lieutenants, betray in their annual Reports a v 
pretty talent for poetry. That vaulting ambition which 
would convert tare and tret itself into a text for a noble 
flight of rhetoric is not likely to consent to advise instead 
of doing. The compilation of a census is scarcely work 
for a Minister; and yet we are told that the country 
wants no one who would be a Minister of Health in 
any more real sense. 

It is the business of a Minister to act, not merely to 
recommend. Dr. Ricnarpson acknowledges that the time 
has not yet come for compelling a man to be healthy, any 
more than for compelling him to have a thousand a year. 
It is said that men must be healthy, or they will be 
nuisances to their neighbours. It might equally be said 
that a man must be wealthy, or he will be a burden upon 
his friends. Dr. Ricwarpson’s inconsistency is that he 
very prudently proposes to leave the Registrar-General 
to register, and yet would call him by a name which 
would no longer express the nature of his jurisdiction. 
We see no utility in creating new departments simply 
because they might possibly find ways hereafter of justity- 
ing their establishment. The right course is to wait till 
there are duties to be discharged before creating an 
official to discharge them. A premature Ministerial 
birth is a very expensive burden upon the State. 
“ Sanitarians ”’ must learn, as Dr. Ricuarpson tells them, 
to “serve and wait.” They have only to hold their con- 
gresses and digest the whole science of life into statistics, 
and humanity will entreat permission to put its neck into 
the halter they so invitingly offer. Who could resist the 
attractions of a life under sanitary authority, of which 
a model prison, without tea and tobacco, is the far-away 
ideal? But vainly is the net spread in the sight of any 
bird. A Minister of Health who is to have no power to 
clear out the dust-bin, but only to savour its bouquet from 
the top of the area-steps, appears the mildest of antho- 
rities. ‘ Honours,” however, “change manners.” They 
who have studied analogous experiments understand that 
King Loc sometimes develops in the most surprising 
manner into King Stork. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


vos practicability of an immediate advance on the capital 
of Afghanistan is in all probability a question of trans- 
port. The necessary means of carriage must be entirely 
limited to beasts of burden or men, wheel-carriage of any sort 
being unknown in that country of rocks and mountains. And 
from this cause alone the number of animals to be employed— 
mules, bullocks, and camels, and probably elephants—even with 
every precaution to keep down the stores, must be enormous, And 
if the army advances now, it will require even larger supplies than 
would be needed for an advance in the spring, for reasons to be 
presently stated. In order to form some clear notions of what is im- 
plied in the operation, dealing first with an advance by way of the 
Khyber—the shortest and certainly the most effective line in a strate- 
gical point of view—we must first consider that the Indian army 
is not kept inaconstant state of preparedness for mobilization, as some 
people seem to imagine; neither is the operation of mobilization 
one that would take precisely the same time to effect for all parts of 
the army, as the Spectator tells us. In Northern India carriage suffi- 
cient to enable a part of the troops to take the field at any moment 
has always been kept up. But to have kept up the needful trans- 
port for mobilizing the whole army during the last twenty years, 
merely on the chance of its being needed, would have been an un- 
pardonable extravagance, even if the Indian Exchequer could 
have borne such a burden; the Indian army is expensive enough 
already. What happens in India is what happens else- 
where when an army has to take the field; the needful trans- 
port is obtained by requisitions, made in India in a rough 
but ready way. Inthe Punjab there are, fortunately, large su 

plies of camels available. But they take time to collect, and for 
conveying them to the scene of operations railway transport is not 


| applicable; they must be moved up to the frontier by marches. 


The troops, on the other hand, can be conveyed by railway to 
Jhelum, about a hundred and seventy miles from the Khyber. 


heap upon him. The Secretary for War, as a Minister of | The Indian Government must bitterly regret now the vacillation of 
Health, insures that sanitary perfection in Pall Mall and | pastyears in deciding between broad and narrow gauge, which leaves 
in soldiers’ barracks which is the admiration of the | them at this crisis without a railway of either sort along this tract. 


coantry. The Chief Commissioner of Works supervises | 
the health of Marlborough House. Those functions have | 
not been so exercised as to defy competition. At the | 
same time it is difficult to perceive how the present | 
officials could be relieved of their duties without their 
successor becoming an “administrator.” He would be a 
very weak arithmetician who condescended to keep to 


his tables of mortality when adorned with the magnificent 


But in any case, the camels would probably have to walk up to 
Peshawur; and of course the elephants must do so, As for the 
troops, they have now to march also from the railway terminus. 
But, although early October is very hot, the mornings begin to be 
cool; and the fortnight’s march from Jhelum to Peshawur is 
robably a much better preparation for a campaign than a railway 
journey followed by a long halt. 
Assuming Sealkote, Jhelum, and Rawul Pindee to be tempo- 
rarily denuded of troops, or, at any rate, that the garrisons of those 
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stations are partially replaced by reinforcements from the ernst, it 
should be possible to assemble at Peshawur, in a very few days, 
a force of six battalions of British and eight of native infantry, 
two dragoon regiments and five of native cavalry, with artillery in 
more than proportion. This is irrespective of the Punjab frontier 
force, of which a portion should be available for the operation by 
way of the Khyber. Perhaps it would be a sanguine estimate. to 
assume that this force, containing about eleven thousand fiehting 
men, would be ready to move by the 15th instant; but it certainly 
could start some time during the present month. This is a far 
stronger force than that with which Pollock forced the Khyber in 
1842, and should be more than amp'e for the purpose; in fact, 
after a certain point, a force operating in that country, where 
supplies are the great difficulty, becomes weaker rather than 
stronger with every increase of its numbers; and it would appear 
to be in every way a better disposition to push on with a moderate 
force in front, well supported and fed with reinforcements from the 
base, than to go in with a large, unwieldy force in the first instance. 
But, of course, under any circumstances the column, if starting 
eleven thousand strong, would undergo rapid reduction from the 
need for detaching troops to guard its communications. 

There should be no doubt about our ability to make the ad- 
vance, if we are so minded. Indeed, when we consider what 
Pollock had to contend against—having first to drag his supplies 
across the whole length of the Punjab, while his available troops 
consisted of a few demoralized Sepoy regiments, with some very 
doubtful Sikh levies, supported by only one European battalion 
and one dragoon regiment—and when we consider with how little 
loss he made his way to Jellalabad, the sort of terror with which 
the very name of the Khyber Pass seems to fill some people, a name 
really associated with nothing but British triumphs, is a curious 
evidence of the false glamour created by the one misfortune of 
the war, which took place nearly two hundred miles off. Much 
weight need not be attached to the rumoured preparations for de- 
fending the Pass which Shere Ali is reported to os making. The 
Afghans had many months wherein to make arrangements for 
stopping Pollock's advance, while that officer was trying to get 
his dispirited troops at Peshawur into shape, but with no sub- 
stantial result. But indeed the Afghans at no time showed them- 
selves at all formidable in the field, fine men though they are, and 
individually brave. The history of the four years of our occupa- 
tion of their country is one continued record of successful opera- 
tions against them in different parts of the Afghan kingdom, when, 
at all times and in all weathers—struggling through deep snow or 
toiling over waterless tracts under a burning sun—small detach- 
ments of Indian sepoys, led by merely one or two European ollicers, 
sought out and put to rout far greater numbers of the enemy. 
Here and there a small detachment may have succumbed to over- 
whelming excess of strength; but the general character of the 
war was to establish the decided superiority of the Bengal sepoy 
over the Afghan. We hear a great deal of the measures taken by 
Shere Ali towards organizing a disciplined army, but there is good 
reason to believe that our native troops, both as to physique and 
armament, have since then improved relatively much more than 
the Afghans, 

It seems, then, reasonable to suppose that the decision which the 
authorities in India appear to have come to, against an immediate 
advance, has been formed, not from any misgivings as to the feasi- 
bility of the movement, but from a consideration of what would 
follow after they had accomplished it. Starting from Peshawur, 


say in the last week of October, the force might hope to reach | 


Cabul by the end of November. ‘This is perhaps a sanguine esti- 
mate; it certainly could not arrive there sooner. Now, at Cabul 
an Italian summer is succeeded by an almost Siberian winter, when 
the thermometer sometimes falls several degrees below zero of 


Fahrenheit ; a winter to be borne by troops if well under cover, | 
well clothed, and supplied with tirewood—a very scarce article there | 
—but in which campaigning and active operations would be impos- | 
The force, therefore, must set out prepared to stay for the | 
winter without support, self-contained, depending for supplies almost | 


sible. 


entirely on what it takes with it. This is on the supposition that 
Shere Ali surrenders or tlies, and that all opposition is at an end when 
the troops reach his capital, because there certainly would not be 
time to return to India before the winter sets in, even if the war 
were to end with the melodramatic completeness of the successful 
march to Magdala, The men who are named for commands in the 
coming war have been brought up in a good school, and may be 
credited with thoroughly appreciating the dangers of delay; and 
the Adjutant-General of the Indian army, who may ke re- 
garded as the natural adviser of the Government on this 
matter, is an officer in the prime of life, who has given abun- 


dant evidence of soldierly qualities, and who has had the | 


advantage of superadding to long service on the frontier per- 
sonal acquaintance with Afghanistan itself, having been one 
of the British Mission which passed the eventful summer of 
1857 in Cabul. If these officers decide against an immediate ad- 
vance, the presumption is a fair one that the disadvantages of the 
plan outweigh the obvious advantages to be expected from it. We 
are referred, indeed, to the performances of General Skobeleff and 
Gourko in crossing the Balkans in the depth of winter, and it is 
asked if British troops are unable to do what has been done by 
Russians. General Skobeleff, however, was not working under 
tive of an army of reporters. How many of his men were sacri- 


ficed to the famous march over the Balkans is possibly not known | 


even to the Russian Government; but under conditions of 
publicity and a state of public feeling in which every case of 


mild fever occurring in an island of the Mediterranean is tele- 
graphed home daily, to be the subject for leading articles and 
questions and denunciations of the Government, and for political 
wrangling generally, it is hardly to be expected that any 
English general will run the risk of sacrificing an army. 
Consider the outcry that wou'd be raised, the judgment that 
would be passed on him by the press and the public for 
sacrificing the precious lives of our soldiers, so hard to get and 
so few in number, if any serious loss were sustained by stress of 
winter campaigning and hardship. The Duke of Wellington said 
in the Peninsula that he conld not afford to run risks for fear of 
the effect on public opinion at home; and this is still more 
true at the present day, when a British general carries on war under 
circumstances of publicity and criticism which make his position 
almost as difficult and invidious as was that of a general serving 
the Athenian democracy. Not, of course, that it is any the 
less the duty of 2 commander to do what he thinks best, regardless 
of what may be said about him, although our system unfor- 
tunately does not favour the development of moral strength 
among our senior officers. But it is hardly to be expected that 
he will take such a step in deference to popular clamour when he 
is himself doubtful whether it be the best thing to do, 

And it is quite possible to overestimate the dangers of delay. 
The Mutiny afforded a signal illustration of this. The safety of India, 
it was everywhere said at first, turned on the immediate capture of 
Delhi. Unless Delhi was taken at once and the centre of the in- 
surrection crushed, all India would rise, and the British power be 
altogether swept away. If in June 1857 it had been suggested 
asa possible strategy to remain on the defensive before Delhi till 
September, such a course would have been universally scouted as 
absolutely destructive of our position ; and at the present time the 
notion that all India will be ready to rise if we do nothing till the 
spring may be safely disregarded as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. Our tenure of the country would be indeed a flimsy one if 
we could not afford to do what we thought best for a few months 
regardless of consequences. A much more pressing consideration 
than our prestige in India is the need for making adequate pre- 
parations to overcome the obstacles which both our adversary and 
nature will oppose to our advance, and for ensuring that, when 
the campaign is once entered upon, it may be carried through suc- 
cessfully without serious check or disaster. 

On the whole, the advantages of an immediate advance on 
Cabul would not appear sufficient to counterbalance the risk of 
such a movement at this late period of the year, and the idea may 
indeed be set aside as impracticable. There remain toconsider the 
alternative plans of an advance through the Khyber as far only as 
Jellalabad, and that which the reports from India indicate as being 
more probably in contemplation, of a flanking movement by the 
Koorum valley, combined with operations in the South from 
Quettah, threatening Candahar. Jellalabad is on the hither side 
of the great Cabul plateau, and nearly four thousand feet lower 
than Cabul, with a climate of course much milder. Here the 
troops could winter in comfort, keeping open their communications 
with Peshawur, and having only a few marches to carry them on to 
Cabul in the spring. Both the strategical and the political im- 
portance of occupying this forward position would be so great 
that, although the latest reports seem to point to a different plan 
of operations, it is still by no means certain that the movement 
will not be adopted. The other possible lines of action requize 
more detailed consideration than can here be given to them. 


THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE. 


he ie the least interesting part of the proceedings of the 
4N Sheffield Church Congress was the discussion on the 
present condition of the stage. It was certainly not open 
to the charge of dulness. ‘To the Bishop of Manchester it 
was, as he tells us, “a great refreshment,’ and even the 
public will be ready to admit that it was not devoid of enter- 
taining matter. For one thing, it has been productive of very 
amusing results. Nothing could well be more humorous, by way 
of commentary upon the proceedings, than the letter from the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre which was published in the 
Times of the following day. While others were wondering what 
could be the utility of such discussions, Mr. Chatterton, with the 
rapid instinct of genius, had solved the problem. He has now re- 
vealed to the Bishop of Manchester and his friends that their real 
object was to draw public attention to the admirable performance 
at Drury Lane of the Winter's Tale. He is becomingly modest, 
asa manager should be in the presence of a bishop; but he ia 
careful to have it clearly understood that he has, in fact, antici- 
pated the wishes of Congress by the “Shakspearian campaign 
which is now being inaugurated”; and he is no less emphatic in 
his desire to “co-operate with the Church ” in its efforts to elevate 
the national taste. What form this projected co-operation is to 
take Mr. Chatterton does not very clearly state. Whether he 
hopes to induce the Bishop of Manchester to make his appearance 
on the boards of Drury Lane, or whether he intends himself to be 
present at the next Church Congress and to assist the Bishop with 
spicy anecdotes of theatrical life, we are not allowed to know. It 
is enough for the present that the public should be made aware 
of Mr. Chatterton’s single-minded enthusiasm for his art. It is an 
invidious task, as he himself explains, thus to separate himself 
from his colleagues. “I feel,” he modestly observes, “ that I lay 
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myself open to many ill-natured observations and uncharitable 
misrepresentations.” But an overpowering sense of duty overrides 
all personal claims ; and, “ at the risk of being thought egotistical,” 
he cannot but draw the attention of the Congress to the admirable 
efforts that are being made at Drury Lane. 

But even Mr. Chatterton’s “satisfaction” with the proceedings 
of the Congress was as nothing compared with the satisfaction 
of the Bishop of Manchester. To the right reverend prelate the 
effect of the different speeches was “like the sensation of a breezy 
day at the sea-side.” We cannot of course pretend to know what 
may be the influence of sea-air on the Bishop of Manchester, but 


from our own experience of its properties we are quite unable to | 
That one or two members | 
of the clerical order should so far have conquered their prejudices | 
as to be able to announce that the teaching of the stage is not wholly _ 


recognize the fitness of the comparison. 


pernicious seems to us a very modest victory of reason and com- 
mon sense ; such an admission would not be thought remarkable 
from a layman, and there is surely no reason why it should be 
welcomed with so much enthusiasm from the lips of the clergy. 
And, beyond these general platitudes, it would be hard to say what 
was contained in the speeches delivered that could be likely to 
eg of any practical service either to the stage or to the public. 

at dramatic art is capable of a higher cultivation than it has yet 
received is a fact that can be ascertained without recourse to a 
Church Congress. It is admitted no less readily by the friends of 
the stage than by the supporters of the Church ; but that the desired 
reform can be secured by the application of what were described 
as “ Christian influences ” is a proposition that seems to us more 
than questionable. It would be quite possible to establish a theatre 
the conduct of which should be entirely irreproachable from the 
point of view of a Church Congress, and, at the same time, 
completely discreditable from the point of view of art. To isolate 
the moral defects of the existing drama, and to speak as though 
their reform would be identical with the reform of the stage, is, in 
fact, to take a ludicrously inadequate view of the necessities of the 
case. And yet all the speakers who addressed themselves to the 
ee appeared to labour under this confusion of ideas. Mr. 

ullock, who opened the discussion, seemed to think that much 
might be done “ by candid and kindly remonstrance.” He would, 
in the first instance, remonstrate with the Polytechnic for the 
attempt made by that establishment to represent the events of 
sacred history, and he would then make “a straightforward 
but private appeal” to those theatrical managers who have 
produced pieces which in his judgment are hostile to the 
interests of religion. He is, indeed, anxious to preserve to 
the country the traditional title of “merry England”; but 
the means he would employ four the purpose do not sound 
very encouraging. To found a Church of England Recreation 
Society might, as he appears to hope, enable the public to secure 
“the best panoramas and the best dissolving views ”—and of dis- 
solving views the best are certainly to be preferred. But it may 
be questioned whether a Church of England Recreation Society 
— help greatly towards the regeneration of the national 

ma. 

The truth is—and this was scarcely recognized by any of the 
speakers—that the drama can oniy be regenerated by those who 
devote themselves to the study and practice of the drama. If the 
Church Congress had assumed to discuss the requirements of the 
English school of painting, its unfitness for the office would have 
been manifest to all. In reality, however, such a body is equally 
incapable of speaking with authmity on the subject of the drama. 
To the author or to the actor seriously striving to advance the in- 
terests of his art, both the censure and the tolerance of these 
reverend gentlemen must seem strangely inopportune. He will 
not be deceived by the tone of condescending patronage that 
his critics choose to adopt, for he will reflect that they 
have no very profound knowledze of the subject they have 
undertaken to handle in such a confident fashion. So long 
as the members of the Church Congress confine themselves 
to the simple condemnation of what is immoral on the stage, 
they are undoubtedly within their right. They need not, how- 
ever, confine their segrets in this matter to the theatre; nor is 
it imperative that they should be ready to ofler suggestions for 
the complete reform of a difficult art, with which they are pro- 
bably very little familiar. From the address of the Bishop of 
Manchester, with its imposing array of facts and figures, we might 
almost be deceived into the belief that he was a theatrical 
manager in disguise, or a converted actor who had taken to the 
profession of the Church at an advanced period of life. He 
could scarcely suppress, it would seem, the consciousness of a 
superior knowledge. He knew exactly why Sbalkspeare was not 
presented more often upon the stage; he could tell to a penny the 
cost of producing the Pink Dominoes. We had been able, as 
he observed with pardonable pride, to give “some little grain 
of comfort to a premiére danseuse,” and he had received the 
thanks of a stage-manager for his sympathy with “us poor 
players.” 
convince him that the possibilities of dramatic reform finally 
reduce themselves to a ‘question of finance.” He has tried the 
“candid and kindly remonstrance ” recommended by Mr. Bullock, 
but in the presence of graver financial considerations it seems to 
be of little avail ; for even when the claims of Shakspeare were re- 
commended by a Bishop, the reluctant manager still found it in 
his heart to reply that Shakspeare did not pay. 

The somewhat ostentatious familiarity with the affairs of the 
theatre which the speech displayed need not blind us to the liberal 


The result of his varied experience has been to | 


spirit in which it was conceived. The Bishop of Manchester, to 
use his own words, is genuinely inspired with a desire “ to 
recognize the phenomena and the actual instincts and appetites of 
the human beings” with whom he has to deal, and he makes a 
valiant endeavour to bring the principles of religion into contact 
with acknowledged facts. But he has a tendency rather to overdo 
the part he has undertaken to play. We do not require of a 
bishop that he should be able at a moment’s notice to undertake 
the conduct of a theatre. Moreover, in his consultations with the 
Manager of the Manchester Theatre, the substance of which 
he laid before the Congress, he has only, we think, mastered 
a part of his case. In his anxiety to assume an attitude of 
sympathy towards the stage, he is apt to exaggerate the influence 
of purely commercial considerations. That a noble aspiration for 
the higher forms of art is curbed by the debased taste of the public 
is one of those fallacies which managers are never weary of 
repeating. But to any one who has followed the varying fortunes 
of our principal theatres it will appear to have very little founda- 
tion in fact. On the contrary, those houses wherein the claims 
of art are most consistently recognized enjoy an established re- 
=. Mr. Chatterton, with his intermittent enthusiasm for the 
egitimate drama, has done little of late years for the representation 
of Shakspeare, compared with what has been done by Mr. Irving, 
and no one thinks of Mr. Irving as a popular failure. The truth 
is,and it cannot be too frankly put forward, that the main 
obstacle in the way of the theatrical manager is not a want 
of means, but a want of taste and cultivation. Again and 
again, when the experiment is fairly tried, it is found that 
the public appreciation is quite prepared for the enjoyment of 
serious art. That an audience will prefer an unpretentious play 
aptly presented to a more important work rendered with ludicrous 
effect is true enough ; but here, again, the fault is with actors and 
managers, not with the public. Instead, therefore, of echoing the 
wish of Mr. Chatterton, that criticism should moderate its tone, 
we are inclined to plead for greater severity. If the level of 
dramatic art stands higher in Paris than with us, it is because 
Parisian audiences will not tolerate the kihd of incompetence 
that we good-naturedly accept in silence. We fear, then, that 
the drama is to be reformed, not by discussions at a Church 
Congress, but by a more exacting taste in the audiences that 
attend the theatres. As a manifesto of their own liberality of 
soul, the remarks of the speakers at Sheffield may possibly have 
some value. They will scarcely have any effect upon the progress 
of the art under discussion. 


BOOKWORMS. 


i the long and bitter struggle for supremacy which has gone 
and is still going on between the bookish few and the unread 
many, we must reckon to the score of the latter two signal advan- 
tages, when, in times past, they invented the terms “ bookworm ” 
and ‘(bjue-stocking.” These were immense achievements, such as 
their ogponents could scarcely match, and all the more noticeable 
because the party from which they have proceeded is, as arule, the 
inarticulate one. Such an instance of the force of expression whereby 
it has once upon a time delivered itself is a measure of the feeling 
which lies smouldering in the breasts of all its members, the “ great 
silent souls”—to borrow a phrase of Mr. Carlyle—who belong to 
what we may call the unintellectual class. It should serve asa 
wholesome caution to the literary minority, who are too apt to 
forget—because, forsooth, they can make their side of the dispute 
sound the loudest—that there is this balanced conflict going on, 
and to imagine that the fighting is all on one side, that they have 
now nothing more to do than to inflict the proper chastisement upon 
their opponents. Nothing can exceed the depth of their error upon 
this and kindred questions; a natural error, perhaps, because they 
are here concerned with the subject of their own influence and 
importance in the world. What the literary man is pleased 
to call (euphemistically) fame or reputation arising from his 
successes is by this very term bookworm exposed at its 
true valuation in the eyes of the laity. When expanded into 
its full meaning—for the utterances of the silent class are as 
concise and pregnant as those of an oracle—the word seems to 
express some such sentence as this addressed to the man of 
letters:—You are a poor creature, who, from the unkindness 
either of nature or fortune, have failed past all hope of success in 
the real efforts of life; you have never been an athlete, a maker 
of scores at cricket, or a rower in University eights; you have 
shown no skill as a sportsman; and, as you grew in years, you 
did not grow in your knowledge of horseflesh or in your discrimi- 
nation of vintages. You are letting the years pass over you 
without having learnt or done one of the things which it is the 
common desire of mankind to learn and do. You never won a 
Derby or a shooting-match, or made a great “bag” or a good 
“book”; you have not got so much as a single cup or a single 
brush to show that your life has not been lived in vain. But, to 
avoid the stings of conscience, and a too crushing sense of defeat, 
you bury yourself in the frivolous and fanciful pursuits of lite- 
rature or science, and surround yourself with a clique of un- 
happy wretches of the same mould—lepers and outcasts in reality 
—who agree in pretending that their unhealthy hues are the 
natural complexion of man in his highest development. 

This is the real opinion of the world—the vast majority in 
any country—concerning fame and literary reputation, Balzac 
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said that critics were les impuissants qui manquent @ leur 
début ; most men would go further and apply the phrase to 
everybody who wields a pen. By sedulously shutting his eyes 
to the truth and courting the society of his kind, such as can be 
found in large towns, the bookworm may for a time succeed in for- 
getting that he is not a hero, but a sort of pariah among his fellow- 
men. Indeed, as has been said, his blindness sometimes leads him 
to the — of railing against the unlearned, as though he were 
carrying the whole world along with him. For a proper awaken- 
ing, and in order that society may have its full revenge upon him, 
let the bookworm be tracked out alone, and taken away to spend a 
few months in the midst of an agricultural neighbourhood ; that is 
to say, let him be put for once among a people occupied not with 
the fictitious interests of imagination or of the past, but with those 
yeal and constantly recurring interests which attach to turnips 
considered either in respect of their own qualities or of the quan- 
tity of game to which they will afford a shelter, the conflicting 
merits of different kinds of guns and cartridges, the capaci- 
ties and the ailments of the horse and the dog, &c. In the 
midst of these things he soon discovers how remote his 
speculations have lain from the practical business of life. To 
such varied subjects will be added about nightfall disquisitions 
upon the purchase and history of wines and of cigars—is he more 
at home here —or upon that never-failing topic, the history of the 
colouring of a meerschaum pipe. Among the other sex, beside 
the universal and purely feminine interests of dress and babies, 
some local disturbance—the dispute between the clergyman and 
his archdeacon, between the schoolmaster and the Dissenting 
minister—involves, it is evident, some deepest considerations of 
policy or of religion, but so intricately that they are quite inex- 
plicable to the uninstructed layman. 

At first, with a sinful hankering after forbidden pleasures, our 
bookworm — to gain some consolation from his accustumed 
companions. He carries the accursed thing in pocket volumes 
about with him, and tries to steal away into arbours or unused 
morning rooms. But he is oppressed by a sense of guilt and a 
constant fear of detection, which eat into and in time quite wear 
away his power of enjoyment. There are some hosts and hostesses 
who feel it to be a reflection upon their character if their guest is 
seen occupied with a book, deeming that nothing but the ex- 
tremity of dulness could ever bring one to such a pass. 
And so, if he goes to the library at all, the bookworm 
must go there under the plea of writing letters, and take 
good heed not to become too absorbed, lest he should find that 
some expedition out of doors has been waiting for him to join it. 
Or he must stand by the bookshelf in an attitude of pretended 
irresolution—the true dawdling attitude of a country house—as 
though only casually, and as it were accidentally, peering into the 
volume. When he drives to a picnic he longs for a seat on the 
box, which might afford a chance for gratifying his craving ; but if 
he gets there he is allowed no peace, and is almost required to twist 
his head off for fear of missing the sights of the neighbourhood. 
These are penalties sufficient for whatever contemptuous expres- 
sions he or his associates may in happier moments have, been be- 
trayed into towards the unreading public. For, if he is a true 
brother of the order, some daily dose of literature is as necessary to 
the bookworm as his daily drops are to the opium-eater; without 
it he must die, or abruptly end his visit. Towards the end of the 
day his agonies grow very intense. During the protracted dis- 
cussion of wines in the dining-room his spirits have been rapidly 
falling, just as the opium-eater's spirits fall when the hour for 
his dose has long passed, and at last threaten a total extinction ; 
and when he gets into the drawing-room and the music is 
found fairly under way—Jokn eile for the benefit of the 
country gentlemen—he is mechanically drawn to the one bookshelf 
the room contains. Alas, it has glass doors and they are locked. 
A row of standard authors in virgin bindings—sleeping beauties— 
lie before his eyes, ready for a touch to awake them into life; but 
he has not the audacity of the true prince. Certainly the enchant- 
ment consists of nothing more than two comparatively inexpensive 
glass doors. He could break through it, after such a period of 
torture ; but his resolution is not fixed before he is recalled to the 
excitement of a round game at cards. 

Nevertheless, let him take courage, for his time will come at last. 
Have we not said that otherwise he must perish? It comes when 
the household has retired for the night. There in bed, at the double 
danger of murder and suicide—only that, like Macaulay, he has too 
often run the risk of committing patricide, matricide, and fratricide 
to attach much weight to such a consideration as that—we may 
leave him to his orgies. The early habits of the country, early 
chiefly in the direction of retiring to rest, are a great inducement 
towards reading in bed, supposing any inducement to such an 
indulgence were nece ; and for ourselves we have never 
known any moments of this enjoyment more keenly pleasurable 
than such as were won under the circumstances in which 
we have placed: the bookworm. Increase of appetite has not 
in these cases grown from what it fed on, but from a terrible and 

rotracted fast. Fortunately in the present day no household 
is so unlettered as not to offer us plenty of matter worth reading ; 
indeed there is a certain class of literature almost always to be met 
with in those country wildernesses, and seeming to have a peculiar 
appositeness and vitality there. We can remember making our 
first close acquaintance with Bewick’s British Birds in the most 
bookless house in which it was ever our fortune to be cast. Bewick 
and Walton and White of Selborne are of course sure to be 
lurking somewhere ; and these three authors, less than any that we 


know, should be read in copies furnished from a lending library. 
If we do not possess them ourselves, we should certainly wait till 
we can borrow them from a friend ; for they are treasures too sacred 
and individual to form a part of any communal schemes. In addition 
to these classics, the country house may be reckoned upon to hold 
a number of works which are too rapidly disappearing from our town 
bookshelves—the bygone classics, standing monuments of wit and 
beauty as they were esteemed by our fathers, now almost utterly 
faded from the recollection of the present generation. Here the 

find their asylum, their harbour of refuge, where the peace of their 
last resting-place is seldom broken. Such books as we meanjare Tom 
and Jerry or Seymour's Sporting Sketches, or The Book of Beauty, 
Edited by the Countess of Blessington, with its story by b. 
Disraeli, Esq., and elegant verses by Thomas Haynes Bayly or 
Mrs. Radcliffe or Mrs. Gore, or “ our immortal Joanna Baillie ” 
herself—the expression is Scott’s—and many immortals more back 
to the time of the author of Douglas; or, again, some of the antique 
numbers of magazines and reviews—the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
sixty years ago, or the Quarterly and Blackwood under the editor- 
ship of Southey and Lockhart. When we read such relics of the 
past, we see that the historic imagination may be exercised without 
going further away than the youthtime of the last generation ; 
and for any unkindly rubs of fortune in our own case, some 
unaccountable blindness of the reading public towards our merits, 
we gain the solace of a free criticism of other former reputations. 
How remote some of these things seem from us—impossible 
beauties, impossible sentimental stories, impossible political theories 
of Southey and Lockhart. We might be exploring an ante- 
diluvian literature. The proverb is something musty. “ Die two 
months ago, and not forgotten yet! then there is hope that a great 
mans memory may outlive his life half a year.” 


COLLISIONS OF VESSELS. 


i yw terrible loss of life caused by the sinking of the Princess Alice 
has had the effect of drawing public attention to the collisions 
of vessels, and has therefore naturally caused eager inquiries to 
be made as to whether many of these might not be prevented 
either by better regulations than those which now exist, or by 
more caution on the part of captains and pilots. It may be hoped, 
then, that one result of this frightful catastrophe will be bene- 
ficial, though it does not by any means necessarily fellow that 
good will be done because, owing to some great disaster, a certain 
class of accidents become the subject of general discussion. 
Under such circumstances a number of absurd propositions are 
often put forward with extreme confidence, and there is sometimes 
danger that the urgent demand for measures which will lessen the 
chance of such calamities may result in hasty legislation, or in 
the passing of arbitrary and ill-considered rules. In the present 
case, however, it may be hoped that, owing to a singular co- 
incidence, the collision between the Bywell Castle and the Princess 
Alice may, by bringing accidents on the water prominently into 
public notice, cause attention to be given to some very important 
facts recently ascertained, the proper — of which on the 
art of those who have to command ships, and also of those who 
ave to make rules for the guidance of seamen, may lead 
to a marked diminution in the number of collisions. The 
facts referred to have been discovered, or at least have been 
clearly established, by a Committee of scientific men, appointed 
two years ago by the British Association to investigate the effect 
of screw-propellers on the steering of vessels. This Committee con- 
sisted of Sir W. Thompson, Mr. W. Froude, Mr. J. R. Napier, Mr. 
Bottomley, and ProfessorOsborne Reynolds. Of the very exceptional 
acquirements of these gentlemen, and of their perfect competence 
for the investigations they had to make, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak ; and they appear, as was to be expected, to have most care- 
fully considered the questions on which they had to pronounce, 
and to have received accounts of a very large number of trials 
made, in compliance with their request, with English and foreign 
steamships. ‘'wo reports have been prepared by them, and the 
third and final one has recently fan completed. Though 
not yet officially published, it has been allowed to appear (see 
the Nautical Magazine for the present month), and, owing to 
the loss of the Przncess Alice and to that of the Grosser Kurfiirst, 
there is some hope that this Report, together with those which 
receded it, will receive the attention they deserve. Had it not 
en, however, for these two calamities, which have so roused 
public feeling that official bodies will not be able to show their 
usual inertness, it seems not unlikely that the facts established 
might have remained unnoticed by those whose duty it is most 
carefully to weigh them. 

The principal question which the Committee had to determine 
was the effect of the reversed screw on the action of the rudder 
during the time when a vessel is stopping herself. It might 
naturally be thought that this would have been determined long 
ago; but, strange as it may seem, the effect of the rudder under 
these circumstances has never been definitely ascertained by pro- 
perly conducted experiments, until the present Committee investi- 
gated the matter, though for a considerable period the absence of 
clear knowledge on this subject has been obvious to many persons. 
On its importance there is no need to dilate. If the effect which 
reversing the screw has on the steering of a vessel is imperfectly 
understood, it is perfectly certain that the chances of collisions 
are greatly in ‘o ignorance on this subject a large 
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number of accidents have probably been due. One of the most | accustomed in this country. Jt is therefore certainly fortunate 


terrible which ever occurred, the loss of the Grosser Kurfiirst, 
already referred to, seems possibly to have been caused by the 
fact that the officer in charge of the Kéniy Wilhelm did not 
know what the effect of the reversed screw on the action 
of the rudder would be while the vessel was stopping herself. 
It is to be hoped that knowledge now exists which may prevent 
any such mistakes in future. The Committee consider, and no 
doubt consider rightly, that “the general effect of the reversed 


.serew on the action of the rudder” has been conclusively deter- 


mined by trials made at their suggestion. These were indeed 
made some time ago, and have been described in a previous 
Report. The further information contained in the last Report of 
the Committee relates to the action of the screw when the vessel 
is‘in light trim and the screw froths the water—a matter which 
they had not previously been able to investigate fully. A summary 
of the conclusions which the Committee consider as established is, 
however, given in the present Report; and, as this may be con- 
sidered as their final statement, made in the most definite manner, 
it is in the highest degree valuable, and certainly ought to attract 
great attention, The most important passage in the summary is 
as follows :— 

The main point the Committee have had in view has been to ascertain 
how far the reversing of the screw, in order to stop a ship, did or did not 
interfere with the action of the rudder during the interval of stopping, and 
it is as regards this point that the most important light has been thrown 
on the question of handling ships. It is found an invariable rule that, 
during the interval in which a ship is stopping herself by the reversal of 
her screw, the rudder produces none of its usual effects to turn the ship, but 
that, under these cireumstances, the effect of the rudder, such as it is, is to 
turn the ship in the opposite direction from that in which she would turn 
if the screw were going a-head. The magnitude of this reverse effect’ of 
the rudder is aiways feeble, and is different for different ships, and even for 
the same ship under diflerent conditions of loading. 

It also appears from the trials that owing to the feeble influence of the 

rudder over the ship during the interval in which she is stopping, she is 
then at the mercy of any other influences that may act upon her. Thus 
the wind, which always exerts an influence to turn the stem (or forward 
end) of the ship into the wind, but which influence is usually well under 
control of the rudder, may, when the screw is reversed, become paramount, 
and cause the ship to turn in a direction the very opposite of that which is 
desired. Also, the reversed screw will exercise an influence, which in- 
creases as the ship’s way is diminished, to turn the ship to starboard or 
port according as it is right or left-handed, this being particularly the case 
when the ships are in light draught. 
Such being the effect now ascertained to result from reversing the 
screw, the Committee draw an obvious conclusion which certainly 
should be studied by shipowners, captains, and pilots. This con- 
clusion is thus stated :— 

It is easy to see, therefore, that if on approaching danger the screw be 

reversed, all idea of turning the ship out of the way of danger must be 
abandoned. She may turn a little, and those in charge may know in which 
direction she will turn, or may even, by using the rudder in an inverse 
manner, be able to influence this direction, but the amount of turning must 
be small and the direction very uncertain. ‘The question, therefore, as to 
the advisability of reversing the screw is simply a question as to whether 
the danger may be better avoided by stopping or by turning. A ship 
cannot do both with any certainty. 
This, it is clear, is a necessary corollary from what has been pre- 
viously set forth. It may, however, be asked whether it 
can be safely assumed that the Committee are right in 
what they say respecting the action of the reversed screw, 
and whether it would be safe to rely on the facts which 
they consider that they have established. The answer is that 
neither this nor any other Committee is infallible, but that it 
would be absurd to deny the per‘ect competence of the members 
of the present one for the work they had to do, or to find fault 
with the method which they have adopted for arriving at a right 
conclusion. They have not relied on any theories of their own, 
but on the results of a very large number of trials made for the 
purpose of ascertaining tue eflect of the reversed screw on the 
action of the rudder; and, though not of course impossible, it is 
certainly improbable in the extreme that such highly qualified 
men are mistaken in the opinion which they have formed as to 
what the results of these trials prove. 

Perhaps, however, there is less danger of the conclusions of 
the Committee being disputed than of their being ignored. From 
a@ passage in the Report it would appear that neither the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, nor the Trinity House Brethren 
have thought the results communicated to them by the Com- 
mittee worth much attention; and in another part of that docu- 
ment the Committee—with perhaps more hopefulness of the 
future than is altogether warranted—say that they have for two 
years “urged the results of their work upon the attention of the 
Admiralty and the various marine Boards; and, although they 
regret that as yet they have failed to obtain that general recog- 
nition of the facts brought to light which their vital importance 
demands, they consider that this will surely follow, and 
that, as a Committee, they can do no more than publish 
the reports of the trials and the conclusions to which they have been 
led.” It might have been thought, especially after the loss of the 
Grosser Kurfiirst, that the results ascertained by the Committee 
would not have been altogether without interest for the Ad- 
miralty ; and that the Board of Trade, which is responsible for 
the regulations made for preventing collisions at sea, might, 
without any excess of zeal, have given most serious consideration 
to carefully conducted experiments which tend to show how a 
large number of collisions are caused. At present, however, the 
labours of the Committee seem to have been by both 
these bodies with that official apathy to which we are so well 
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that the final report should have appeared at a time when, 
owing to the sinking of the Princess Alice, and to the fact 
that the loss of the German ironclad is not yet forgotten, 


| there is so strong a feeling respecting the necessity for taking 


every possible measure which may prevent collisions of vessels 
that probably neither those who govern the navy, nor those who. 
make rules for merchant ships, will be allowed to ignore the very 
valuable information offered to them by the Committee. Unless 
the conclusions arrived at by the able men who compose this 
body are to be impeached, which, as has been shown, is not pro- 
bable, it can hardly be disputed that the facts established by them 
should be made known as widely as possible. At present it 13 to be- 
feared that there is, with regard to the subject investigated by the- 
Committee, not merely ignorance, but an absolutely erroneous. 
opinion, on the part of those who have to take charge of vessels. 
How often does the statement appear in the report of a collision 
that, after the helm of a steamer had been put to port or starboard, 
in order to avoid another vessel by turning, the engines were: 
reversed! The effect of this must have been to retard the steamer 
in turning, or possibly to make her turn the wrong way, and, in 
either case, to increase the chance of collision. As already stated, 
it appears not improbable that the loss of the Grosser Kurfiirst 
was in part due toa mistake of this kind. That disaster is spoken 
of in the Report; and, in a passage which we have not space to: 
quote, the Committee give very good reasons for rejecting the 
story which has been told of the men at the wheel having put the 
helm the wrong way by mistake, and for assuming that, owing to 
the screw being reversed, the Kéniy Wilhelm turned towards the 
Grosser Kurfiirst and not away from her, as was expected. It 
does not follow, however, that the officer in charge of the German 
flag-ship was to blame, for there can scarcely be a doubt. that, 
until the recent observations were made, the action of the 
reversed screw on the rudder had never been thoroughly under- 
stood. Considering the great importance of the subject, it would 
be unpardonable if, owing to the dulness of officials, the labours 
of the Committee were allowed to pass unnoticed and unrecog- 
nized. Surely it is not necessary that another ironclad should be 
sunk in the Channel before the Admiralty and the Board of Trade 


| discover that it is advisable to ascertain how screw steamers ought 


to be steered. 


SIR FRANCIS GRANT. 


MuUe death of the President of the Royal Academy at the goodly 
+ age of seventy-five creates little surprise, though it naturally 
moves to concern and speculation. Sir Francis Grant has for more 
than twelve years ruled the world of art. His rise had been 
rapid; he was elected Associate in 1842, Academician in 1851, 
President in 1866. Artists, like the rest of mankind, may owe high 
position to native talent or to happy accident; perhaps the eleva- 
tion of Sir Francis may have been due to both. Reverting to the 
= history of the Academy, we find that Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

came first President by the supremacy of his genius; then Sir 
Benjamin West is said to have obtained favour by “his extreme 
courtesy and natural dignity of manner”; again, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence deserved to be popular, because from “ the moment of 
his election he determined to win all hearts.” Sir Martin Shee 
was deemed so fitted for the post that he had but two dissentients, 
and one of them, Leslie—who, with Collins, had yoted for 
Wilkie—afterwards declared that Sir Martin made “an incom- 
parable President.” More recently Sir Charles Eastlake is sup- 
posed to have secured unanimity by his rare and evenly-balanced 
qualifications. On the death of Sir Charles Eastlake the first 
choice of the Academicians fell on Sir Edwin Landseer ; but, on 
his declining the honour, a substitute had to be found. Francis. 
Grant, nothing loth to assume the duties with the dignities of 
the post, was thought to be the right man in the right place 
by reason of his address, his presence, and his social position ; 
in short, no one could compete with him as master of the 
ceremonies. This brief review of the past shows that few public 
bodies have been so fortunate as the Academy in the selection of 
their chiefs. The six successive Presidents appear to have clung 
lovingly to office; they all died in harness. Among the returns for 
their onerous labours there seems to have been reckoned a stately 
burial in St. Paul’s. The first three Presidents, Reynolds, West, and 
Lawrence, were so honoured. Shee, as a Roman Catholic, found 
interment elsewhere. Sir Charles Eastlake was buried at 
Kensal Green, his widow however stating, “I declined a public 
funeral in St. Paul’s Cathedral as not consonant with his wishes.” 
Sir Francis Grant is buried to-day at Melton Mowbray in accord- 
ance with his own desire. 

The career of Sir Francis Grant, though hardly affording incident 
or art material fora distinct biography, has lain a little out of the 
ordinary routine. The future President, born in 1803, was the 
younger son of the laird of Kilgraston in Perthshire, the elder 
scion of the house being the late General Sir Hope Grant. Francis 
was brought up to the Bar, but, disliking the profession, he took 
to painting at the comparatively late age of twenty-four years. 
His early attainments must have been of the slightest, as littie is 
heard of his receiving tuition beyond twelve lessons in the 
human figure. But society rather than study was the ladder by 
which the youth mounted to fame. He had the happy gift of 
making friends, and among his helpful acquaintances was Sir 
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Walter Scott, who sat to him for a portrait while the tiro artist of 
seven-and-twenty was still on his trial. Scott in his diary tells 
that Grant was well pleased with his success in the full-length 
figure seated ata table, with two noble staghounds on the right, 
and old armour in the background. Seott adds, ** The dogs sat 
charmingly ; but the picture took up some time.” It is evident 
that in those early days the artist had not acquired his facile 
sleight of hand. In the diary of ine same year (1831) Sir Walter 
jots down the following particulars about his friend :— 


In youth Francis Grant was passionately fond of fox-hunting and other 
sports ; he had also a strong passion for painting, and made a little collec- 
tion. As he had sense enough to feel that a younger brother's fortune 
would not last long under the expenses of a good stud and a rare collection 
of chefs-dauvre, he used to avow his intention to spend his patrimony, 
about 10,000/., and then again to make his fortune by the law. The first 
he soon accomplished. But the law is not a profession so easily acquired ; 
nor did Frank’s talent lie in thatdirection. His passion for painting turned 
out better. I am no judge of painting; but I am conscious that Francis 
Grant possesses, with much cleverness, a sense of beauty derived from the 
best source—that is, the observation of really good society. His former 
acquaintances render his immediate entrance into business completely 
secure. He has confidence in his own powers—always requisite for a young 
gentleman trying things of this sort, whose aristocratic pretensions must be 
envied, 


The above extract serves as a key to the painter's career. “The 
expenses of a good stud” drove “a younger brother” pre- 
cipitately into reais, Youth had been spent in vain 
upon the law, for which neither talent nor inclination was found, 
and then precious years of manhood passed in the hunting- 
field were devoted to the casting to the winds of a small family 
fortune. It is not unnatural to ask where could be found the 
opportunity, under such circumstances, for the study of the his- 
tory, the principles, and the practice of art? Well might the 
“‘aristocratic President,” when addressing the students in the 
Academy, look with envy on their superior advantages and their 
timely industry. We remember the time when the future Presi- 
dent, still on his probation, was backed by flatterers who called up 
for the occasion the axiom, “ Only a gentleman can paint a gentle- 
man.” Critics asked, by way of retort, Where is the artist, when 
the gentleman is found never to have learned to draw or paint? 
Sir Francis Grant had little fellowship with criticism or litera- 
ture in any form, and he is known to have warned the students 
in the strongest terms against what he conceived to be the in- 
jurious power of the press in matters of art. 

A fashionable portrait-painter has not much need of studying 
the internal anatomy of the human body, and Sir Francis Grant did 
not care to expend time and trouble without adequate return. 
More to his purpose was costume and drapery; he dressed well 
himself, and his sitters were always set off to advantage. In 
the case of huntsmen, when mounted on horseback, style was 
studied in the sit of the breeches at the knees, and in the turn of 
the feet in the boots and stirrups. In all such matters of taste 
Sir Francis was a connoisseur. It has often been laid to the charge 
of such portraiture that the tailor makes the man; but we should 
rather say that the artist in the first place makes the tailor—he 
suggests the suit in which the figure will look best. The most 
careful of the President’s portraits being seldom more than a 
bright and pleasing reflection of society, the study of historic 
costume was foreign to his purpose; the treatment lay gene- 
rally so much on the surface that there was no need to go further 
back than the newest fashion. In future times these limnings 
will be valued as showing the manners, the costumes, and the 
field sports of the upper ten thousand in the nineteenth century. 
It must be admitted that Sir Francis Grant acquired through 
long practice a ready knowledge of the human face; the likeness 
seems tu have come to the canvas soon, and, when once caugit, 
further elaboration was not cared for. The execution appears 
thin, but felicitous and facile; it had, moreover, the advantage of 
telling out clearly in light and silvery tones. The courtier painter 
proved himself specially happy in female portraiture. Grant, like 
Reynolds, seems to have had an intuitive insight into the graceful 
traits of womanhood. Among works which served to make his 
reputation was the likeness of Lady Glenlyon, exhibited in the 
Academy thirty-five years ago. This success decided him to 
forsake his early and more careful treatment for the ready 
and lucrative style of fashionable portraiture. Among much- 
admired and oft-quoted works are the portraits of the Marchioness 
ot Waterford, the Ladies Howard, Lady Rodney, and Mrs. 
Beauclerk. 

An artist cannot reach beyond his own mental limitations, and 
even a portrait-painter can with difficulty do justice to qualities 
that lie outside his personal sympathies. It cannot be said that 
the late President met the first intellects of the day on equal 
terms, and yet before his easel sat Macaulay, Lockhart, Disraeli, 
Derby, Palmerston, and Russell, But when we think of Sir 
Thomas More by Holbein, of Sir Thomas Gresham by Antonio 
More, and of Thomas Hobbes by an artist unknown, we begin 
to feel that portraiture is on the decline, that the changes from 
the old style to the modern have been momentous, and that 
Sir Francis Grant was not quite the man to infuse new life and 
vigour into a manner which in his hands was daily growing more 
obsolete. Reynolds commends the old masters who descended upon 
portraiture from a higher sphere; and it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that an artist capable of rising to the high argument of history 
ean read and portray all the more worthily living contemporaries 
who are now making our modern history. Of Haydon it used to 
be said that he could not paint so much as a portrait,and therefore 


was unequal to history. Grant never soared into history or 
poetry, and hence his portraits never rise from the individual 
into a generic humanity. 

Sir Francis Grant did not suffer seriously in the exhibition in 
1868 of “ National Portraits” at South Kensington; he at least 
shone among great masters as a star of the second or third m 
nitude. Looking at “ The Meet of H. M. Staghounds,” “ The 
Melton Hunt,” and that real masterpiece “ Field-Marshal Viscount 
Hardinge and Staff,’ we could not but regret that the puinter 
had bartered away this careful, solid,and well-tinished mode for the 
blandishments of fashion. Admirable, in another way, is the 
portrait of Lord Chancellor Truro. Sir Francis was so much of 
the true artist that his canvases speak with an intellect not his 
own; but he shared the common weakness of preferring sitters 
whose names threw a halo round his studio, It did not fall 
within the plan of his life to seek out genius in poverty 
and obscurity. He had not, like Reynolds, a kindly feeling 
for literature even when housed in a garret; but, as soon as 
the world had put the guinea’s stamp upon the man, then the 
courteous painter did not withhold his best services. Lord 
Macaulay, having dignified the humble position of literature by a 
title, claimed every attention ; and rarely has a head been modelled 
more massively or with a firmer and freer touch. Lady Stuart 
Wortley also filled a station to bespeak favourable consideration. 
Sir Francis was represented in the Kensington collection by thir- 
teen portraits; and to say that he proved at least equal to his 
predecessor, Sir Martin Shee, were to mete out to him scant 
justice. 

Though the late President maintained the dignity of the Academy, 
he can scarcely be said to have advanced its intellectual reputation. 
He stands as almost the only holder of this distinguished office 
who has no place in the literature—to say nothing of the science 
—of his country. While lectures delivered or books written by 
Royal Academicians—by Reynolds, Fuseli, Flaxman, Leslie, East- 
lake, and Gilbert Scott—would store a library, scarcely a sentence 
from Sir Francis Grant will live to after-time. At the Academy 
banquets Sir Charles Eastlake led his hearers gracefully into paths 
of literature and of art; but the after-dinner speeches of the last 
President were chiefly deserving «ttention because they gave ollicial 
announcement of the progress of the masons in the new building 
and of the provisions made for the comfort of visitors, including 
their walking-sticks. But perhaps, after all, Sir Francis Grant's 
epitaph is best written in the serviceable work he did within the 
walls of the Academy by his tact in the performance of difficult 
and often invidious duties. On entering office he at once set him- 
self to appease feuds; he made conciliatory calls on one or more 
dissentients, and succeeded in bringing them within the pale; he 
manifested a friendly spirit towards rival institutions, and 
graciously looked in at the private views of well-meaning exhi- 
bitions. Above all, it was his good fortune to hold the reins at a 
turniag-point in affairs when guidance was needful and urgent. 
His administration has been signalized by the removal of the 
Academy from Trafalgar Square to Burlington House; by the 
breaking down of old barriers; by increasing the power and adding 
to the number of Associates; by enhancing the eflicacy of the 
schools; and even by casting a ray of light upon the forlorn hope 
of innumerable “ Outsiders.” The wisdom of some of these 
reforms may be questioned ; they lie, however, in the direction of 
popularity. 

residents, like Popes, usually give the outside world pre- 
monitory symptoms of the approaching termination of their reign, 
and so the minds of the members of the Academy are usually 
turned beforehand to some possible successor. On the present 
occasion there are rumours, long current, which it is needless to 
divulge; but it may be stated generally that four or five 
Academicians are talked of as eligible. The members from whom 
the seiection must be made are nearly forty in number, and there- 
fore it would seem that one in every ten is deemed worthy of 
the higher yi larger percentage than might have been 
anticipated. We are happy to know that several of the possible 
candidates are endowed with some, if not with all, of the desired 
qualitications. And yet it is obviously a hard matter to find 
united in the same man the good artist and the accomplished 
gentleman, possessed at the same time of tact and business 
aptitude. Artists are supposed by some persons to be the most 
impracticable of mortals, and yet in the government of their 
Academy they have generally done the right thing. What at the 
present juncture appears to be needed is a President who in his 
appointed sphere shall be on an intellectual level with the Presi- 
dents of the leading scientific and literary societies. 


THE GERMAN TOURIST. 


les Englishman has no longer a monopoly in travelling. Those 
of us who are only able to take a flitting to the Continent 
once in three or four years must notice how rapidly the proportion 
of English to other travellers is on the decrease. Not to speak of 
our Transatlantic kinsfolk, whom every hotel-keeper is by this 
time perfectly well able to distinguish from ourselves, the Conti- 
nental places of resort now swarm with German tourists. Not so 
many years ago German travellers consisted almost exclusively of 
the nobility and of those to whom travelling was essential as an 
element in an advanced professional cultivation. But now one meets 
with all kinds of persons, representing very various degrees of 
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intellectual and social development, who agree only in having the 
pecuniary means of taking a summer tour. Wealth does not in- 
variably coincide with good breeding and cultivation in Germany 
any more than in our own country or in America. The rapid, 
and in many respects unhealthy, acceleration of commercial 
enterprise in Germany during the last six years has cast 
opulence into the laps of a number of vulgar and ill-bred 
persons. One consequence of these social changes is that the 
commonplace German may now be studied out of his ordi- 
nary habitat. Hitherto it has been the travelling Englishman 
with his conspicuous Tweed suit, his noisy ways, his odd combi- 
nation of lordly arrogance and ignorant impotence, who has fur- 
nished material for comedy. This questionable prerogative is now 
lost to us. We have-to compete with another branch of the Teutonic 
family for the laughter of that nation whose fine sense of the 
comical, perhaps, as much as any other motive, hinders them from 


travelling much beyond the regions where their own fluent lan- | 


guage is to be heard. Unless we are much mistaken, the travelling 
German is destined to playa prominent part in the finest and most 
cosmopolitan comedy of the future. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the German leaves his 
national peculiarities at home. » His boasted cosmopolitanism goes 
no further than a readiness tu speak the language of the country 
he visits, and to study its natural and social features. Of late, 
indeed, his heightened national self-consciousness has rather dis- 

d him to assert his separateness with a somewhat amusing 
egree of emphasis. Thus, for example, he is no longer so eager 
to cultivate the society of his English fellow-travellers as he was 
once wont to be. Hence we may observe him under the most 
advantageous circumstances—that is to say, in sharp juxta- 
position with foreign surroundings. And it must be confessed 
that viewed in this way our worthy Teuton manifests a number of 
amusing features. His costume, which oscillates between a slovenly 
negligence and an awkward primness, his harsh guttural talk, which is 
only the more grotesque when he gives up his native tongue for French 
or Italian, his oppressive stiffness of bearing, his preoccupation with 
his own ideas and projects, and supreme indifference to the rights 
of the social environment of the moment, his ample and wholly un- 
restrained enthusiasms, these form a few of the ingredients which 
make up a sufficiently comical figure. His naiveté is almost bound- 
less. He has not the least notion of British reserve. He opens 
up all his plans in your hearing as though they must interest you 
as much as himself, males no secret of the sum he means to spend 
in bis tour, and talks without the least symptoms of Entsagung of 
the places and sights he means to leave unvisited. He has a way 
of ignoring the presence of strangers which is peculiarly irritating 
to our British feeling of dignity. In the railway carriage or at 
the table d’héte he descants loudly on the sights of the neighbour- 
hood with the confidence of one who is conscious of having a 
peculiar proprietary right in the subject. If you are rash enough to 
question any of his statements or to criticize one of his judgments, 
ke will snap you up without the least compunction. Is he not a 
German—that is to say, one of a nation of connoisseurs? His new 
national self-consciousness has given to his way of enunciating 
ee a hardness which is apt to be very annoying to 
nglish ears, but which, rightly viewed, is equally fitted to furnish 
amusement. 

It is to be added that these qualities stand out even more oddly 
in the female thaninthe male. The energetic and emotional young 
Frau who descants in the salle-a-manger in fortissimo tones on 
the delights or hardships of her tour is perhaps to the ordinary 
spectator a little too oppressive to be comical; yet, if endowed 
with fairly hardy nerves, one may derive a good deal of amusement 
from the spectacle. The perfect absence of all sense of effect 
which so sharply marks off the German from the French woman 
comes into view with great distinctness in the behaviour of the 
lady tourist. She seems utterly regardless of the fact that all her 
words and actions are closely criticized by the foreign onlooker. 
She indulges in her usual set of unlovely vocal sounds, and makes 
no attempt to refrain from actions and gestures which are often 
soriething worse than unlovely. Iv looks indeed as if she found a 
positive satisfaction in shocking the sense of propriety of her 
vigilant lady critics. She very probably recognizes her want of 
grace, and consoles herself by the reflection that she surpasses the 
pretty misses who are amused at her odd ways in the incomparable 
attribute of Getst. Hence her unrestrained volubility. She seems 
determined to prove her intellectual superiority by sheer force of 
voice; whether it be on the steamboat or in the railway-carriaze, 
on the summit of some Swiss mountain, or in the elegant hotel 
garden, the exuberant Fraulein gives full play to her powers of 
exclamation. Ske must, we think, be pronounced an odd figure. 
Her tourist dress lacks the ease of the English travelling costume, 
while at the same time the appropriateness and utility of some of 
its elements are far from obvious. Thus to the eye and ear alike 
the German lady tourist has something awkward and grotesque. 

The recent increase in the number of travelling Germans is 
beginning to have an appreciable effect on the pleasantness of a 
Continental tour from an English point of view ; for the oddities of 
that nation are attended with real practical inconveniences, It is no 
little discomfort to find one’s self boxed up in a small mountain hotel 
with a swarm of Germans. Not to speak of the endless clatter of 
male and female voices within ordinary hours, you are liable to be 
startled out of your morning sleep by the noise of your neighbours, 


who are bent on seeing a sunrise perhaps, and who have no con- | 


sideration for your less vigorous habits. German and Swiss hote's 
with their curious and labyrinthine arrangement of rooms are 


admirably fitted for promoting this kind of disturbance. Our 
more sensitive lady travellers would do well to inquire beforehand 
who occupies the room into which their own leads, or they may 
be tormented by the mixed clatter of coffee-cups and German 
throats at five o’clock in the morning, while their sense of smell 
is vexed by the incoming deadly fumes of that mysterious product 
of modern industry, a cheap Bremen cigar. One cannot of course 
always be a chooser, and in the smaller hotels in remote regions 
the English paterfamilias must be prepared beforehand for dail 
contact with manners which seem to his wife and daughters muc 
too coarse to be entertaining. 

The discomfort arising from this opposition of tastes may, how- 
ever, be easily overrated. In the first place, it is fairly easy to 
avoid the more objectionable class of German tourist in all 
the larger central places of resort. Fortunately for us, our good 
German relations do not like our ways any more than we like 
theirs. Our severe propriety and our fastidiousness are objection- 
able to them if only as a check on their spontaneous propensities. 
To this it must be added that their pecuniary means forbid their 
indulging in the amount of luxury which the English traveller 
looks on as indispensable. Hence one finds that, at a place like 
Interlaken, the Germans gravitate towards a distinct class of hotel 
or pension. It is almost amusing, indeed, to consult a German 
Baedeker and observe how careful the good cicerone is to warn off 
his countrymen from certain hotels by the simple remark “ von 
viel Engliindern besucht.” In the next place we should gladly 
admit that among the better class of German tourists which finds 
its way into the hotels frequented by Englishmen are to be found 
very delightful companions. They are, for the most part, polite, con- 
siderate, and really desirous of pleasing. In this respect they con- 
trast favourably with our English travellers, who, though often 
curious enough about their neighbours, affect to be wholly absorbed. 
in their own paramount interests, and assume an air of con- 
temptuous indifference towards outsiders which is highly ludicrous. 
The educated German combines the advantages of knowing 
all he wants to know about his tour, and of having at 
the same time that kindly human interest which makes every 
chance companion a desirable object of study. If you do not know 
his language he is only too ready to adopt yours for the nonce. If 
you allow him, he soon entertains you with his varied intelli- 
gence. He shows all that minute acquaintance with the natural 
and social features of the country that you are visiting which stood 
his nation in good stead in their late struggle with France. You 
must be singularly well read yourself if you are not able to derive 
some profit from his well-equipped mind. In any case you may 
have a treat in hearing domestic political questions discussed by an 
intelligent outsider; and it may happen that you will meet with a 
good deal of intelligent criticism respecting our contemporary social 
life and literature. To this we may add that your new acquaint- 
ance is very likely to give you a frank opinion on matters pertain- 
ing to his own country. In short, we know of no more useful or 
agreeable travelling companion than a cultivated German. We 
have tried them as walking comrades in remote parts of Tyrol, 
and are glad to confess that, notwithstanding the little difficulties 
which occasionally arise by reason of the difference between the 
connotation of the words breakfast and Friihstiick, they are excel- 
lent companions. They have in these circumstances a keen sense 
of the practical, while their emotional excitability and tendency to 
Schwirmeret, guided as it nearly always is by clear ideas and per- 
ceptions, only render them the more entertaining. We cannot 
imagine anything better for the two countries than an ample ex- 
tension of these triendly intercourses amid the freedom of foreign 
travel, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


We can hardly realize a time when there was only one bridge 
over the Thames in London, and our descendants a century 
hence will find it perhaps equally difficult to think of the remote 
and primitive period when a toll was demanded of every passenger 
who would cross Waterloo Bridge or the Hungerford toot-bridge. 
We ourselves, however, can many of us remember when ordinary 
roads were so taxed round about and even in London ; and Tyburn 
Turnpike, close to the Marble Arch, was not abolished until 1829, 
The idea of a bridge from the Strand to the point of Surrey im- 
mediately opposite was a bold one, and the execution was worthy 
of the design; but it is little less than a reflection on our civili- 
zation that the traffic over it should have been restricted by the 
toll-gates until now, after the lapse of more than sixty years since 
the opening. The opposite shore at this turn in the river is very 
low, consisting in fact of ground actually reclaimed from the tide. 
Until within modern times there was no place to which a bridge 
could be made over this, the widest, reach of the Thames above 
Wapping. The whole peninsula, from Lambeth on the west te 
Rotherhithe on the east, formed by the bend of the river, must at 
no very remote period, geologically speaking, have been an archi- 
elago of mud flats and islands submerged at frequent intervals. 
There seems little reason to doubt that, when first constructed, the 
ancient Watling Street crossed at Westminster, possibly by a ford, 
and that the building of London Bridge where the stream was 


narrowest was the first step towards the reclamation of the 
marshes and lakes which lay between. At Waterloo Bridge even 
_ now there is a rapid descent on the south side from the level at 
| the bank before the railway station is reached—a descent in that 
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short distance of more than thirty feet. The width of the river 
here is nearly twice as great as at Fulham, and four hundred feet 
greater than at London Bridge. The nine beautiful arches, the 

eful architectural features, the level roadway, and the great 
Com, have always made Rennie’s achievement a favourite 
with the public, and one of the sights of London. From no 
point can a better view of the City be obtained, for it is just at 
the angle where the river makes the second great bend of the three 
to which we have referred. Commenced in 1811, it was opened 
on the second anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, and it offers 
therefore one of the few examples in London of a public thorough- 
fare whose name commemorates a national victory. The Parisians 
record at their street-corners even the names of battles which were 
won only in bombastic despatches. We have not cared thus to 
preserve the memory of any of our Peninsular or Indian victories, 
and, with this single exception, have not called a single bridge after 
any historical event. 

That the only bridge between the Strand and the Surrey side 
should have been so long half closed to traffic is certainly a strange 
thing. ‘The Strand has become one of the most important streets 
in Christendom, and has constantly grown in wealth since it first 
emerged from the Thames. That a time may be historically fixed 
when there was not only no such street but no such place is a fact 
overlooked by most of our London historians. The ,story which 
makes Ludgate the oldest of the City gates is repeated constantly 
by people who should know better. -Yet, when King Edgar con- 
firmed the Charter of Westminster Abbey in 951, the only road- 
way westward from the City ran along the ridge of the hill, and 
not by the water’s edge. Between the modern Strand and the City 
was the tidal estuary of the Fleet and the marsh denominated 
London Fen. Asthe Fleet dried up the great Ward of Farringdon 
Without was annexed to the City and the boundaries extended 
to the Bars of Holborn and the Temple beyond the 
limits of the Roman Wall. This may have been in 
the twelfth century, when the suburbs about “ Sholand,” or 
Shew-well-lane, now Shoe Lane, began to cover the hill north of 
the modern Fleet Street. The building of a bridge over the 
Fleet, under the old watergate or Floodgate, whose name we 
have corrupted into Ludgate, was the proximate cause of the 
growth of the Strand. In the reign of Henry III. it was already 
full of the shops of tradespeople, as well as of the mansions 
of bishops and nobles; and the formation of the manor of the 
Savoy in 1246, and its subsequent extension on various occasions 
down to the end of the century, was the first distinct event to 
impede the extension of City institutions in a westward direction. 
The “ Aldermanry” of Farringdon was vested, like a manor, in the 
family which bore its name. But beyond the Temple Bars a very 
similar holding was called a manor. However careful the City 
authorities may have been as to the paving of their roadway up 
to the Bars, outside them all such regulations were ignored ; and 
it was only after the imposition of many tolls, and the concerted 
action of King, Abbot, and Lord, that the way from London to 
Westminster became available. It was not until the middle of 
the fourteenth century that, according to the wording of the 
patent relating to it, the roadway was safe “tam hominibus quam 
cariagiis”; and a heavy toll was imposed, to pay for the pave- 
ment, upon horses and carts bearing merchandise from the City 
to the market at Westminster. It was owing to these require- 
ments that the small Strand bridges were erected, one of which, 
spanning a streamlet which ran into the Thames just by the 
springing of the first arch of Waterloo Bridge, was known in par- 
ticular as the Strand Bridge. By a curious coincidence, then, both 
Waterloo and Blackfriars Bridges start from ground through which 
a stream formerly ran. 

Until the completion of Waterloo Bridge the shortest way to 
the Surrey side was by boat. There is an amusingly circumstantial 
story in one of the chronicles of such a passage by John of Gaunt 
at the time of that preliminary outbreak against Siem in the days 
of the Good Parliament, which preceded by five years the total 
destruction of his palace in the Strand. The Duke and Lord 
Percy were, we are told, in the act of eating oysters at the house 
of William of Ypres in the City, while a clamouring mob besieged 
the Savoy. A soldier brought the news. The people were en- 
gaged in tearing down the Duke's arms from the neighbouring 

ouses, in hanging his shields upside down, “ for abatement,” as 
heralds say, and in mobbing and stoning such passers-by as hap- 
be decorated with his badge. The more prudent hid 


pened to 
them in their sleeves; but the Mayor and the Bishop were soon 
on the spot, and quelled a riot which they may have secretly 


approved. The Duke himself and his companion, fearing to enter 
the house, fled to the water's edge, and, engaging a boat, were 
rowed across to Kennington—a place which it would not now be 
easy to reach by water—and took refuge with the Princess of 
Wales and her son, the future Richard II. The Savoy did not 
long survive. The great destruction of 1381 ruined it as a dwell- 
ing-house, and though towers and gateways remained and were 
even repaired at intervals, John of Gaunt was the last royal duke 
who inhabited it. We may well believe that so much as was 
sound of his building was restored and utilized when the hospital 
was founded under Henry VIII.; but the second destruction of 
the Savoy was five times greater than the first. The approaches 
to Waterloo Bridge overwhelmed and hid even the ruins. The prin- 
cipal buildings must have stood immediately underneath the western 
side of Lancaster Place, but the wing of Somerset House which 
faces the roadway is actually within the boundaries of the Precinct. 


One of the latest maps in which the old state of things appears | 


' dently tantamount to a depreciation of 50 
| shares. 


is that of Langley and Belch, published in 1816, and on it we find 
Bow Street and its continuation, Charles Street, stopping at 
Tavistock Street, and no communication by bridge across the 
water along the whole course of the Strand. Exeter Change still 
stood on the site of Sir William Cecil’s former residence, and the 
ruins of the Savoy Hospital were still visible. 

Though the Bill for abolishing tolls on Waterloo Bridge received 
the Royal Assent more than a year ago, the intervening time has 
been spent in arbitration with the Bridge Trustees. Nearly half a 
million sterling is a heavy price to pay for the freedom of a 
structure which, according to Mr. Rogers's speech at the opening, 
only cost 1,050,000/, Yet we learn that the owners have never 
derived much profit from their expenditure, and the price is evi- 
r cent. on the original 
The claim at first made is said to have been about 25 per 
cent. more; but the 475,000/. awarded is probably a fair and just 
estimate of the value. The freeing of Hungerford Bridge was a 
much smaller matter; yet the compensation paid to the South 
Eastern Railway Company for the halfpence of the foot- 
passengers appears relatively greater. The Company claimed not 
less than 150,000/., and were actually awarded scarcely less than 
two-thirds of that sum. This bridge,a mere wing or pathway 
adjoining the hideous iron railway bridge to Charing Cross 
Station, must be more frequented than has been generally sup- 
posed. It forms with Waterloo Bridge one of two radii of a 
quadrant, and is certainly convenient for access from the West End 
to Waterloo Station. The work of the Metropolitan Board in 
this direction is as yet but half complete. We have still to 
see the opening of several bridges further up the stream. 
The whole scheme has been delayed by the form under 
which it was originally presented to Parliament. The 
City authorities, as distinguished from those bodies which by a 
double misnomer call themselves “ metropolitan,” are exceedingly, 
and eye justly, jealous of any interference with their manage- 
ment of their own revenue. The proposal to pay for the abolition 
of tolls by an appropriation from the coal and wine duties levied 
in London itsel provoked, as might have been expected, a suc- 
cessful opposition. Certainly the ratepayers of the riverside 
quarters have now no reason to complain that their interests have 
been neglected. The removal of Northumberland House, the for- 
mation of the Victoria Embankment, and now the opening of 
Waterloo and Hungerford Bridges, have been expensive improve- 
ments, or, at least, alterations ; aad perhaps the Board may now be 
induced to turn its attention to the wants of other quarters of the 
“ metropolis.” 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF ENGLISH SPORTS. 


sla opinion of that sage critic, the intelligent foreigner, is 
often appealed to, but seldom obtained. More especially is 
this the case with regard to our national sports and pastimes. 
Probably no Derby is run, no University race rowed, no public- 
schools cricket-match played, without a reference on the part of at 
least one writer, whether grave or facetious, to this supposed 
representative of collective European thought. His mental atti- 
tude towards the scene which is under description is variously 
imagined, according to the moral to be drawn; but it may be said 
that amazement is invariably one feature of it. There is always 
a certain feeling of satisfaction in astonishing people, even when 
the astonishment is mixed with disapprobation ; sv the moralist 
who wishes to moderate the athletic ardour of his countrymen, no 
less than the enthusiast who seeks to show their immense supe- 
riority to all others, may feel that his admonition contains enough 
of flattery to secure it a hearing. Meantime, in spite of all these 
hypothetical expositions of the feelings with which our modes of 
amusing ourselves are regarded by men of other speech, it is, as we 
have said, but rarely that we get an opportunity of hearing them 
for themselves. Some years ago, when the man-and-dog-tight 
story appeared, we remember, indeed, to have read it at length 
in one of the German papers, together with a homily on English 
brutality. This, however, was not a case in point; for, in the 
first place, the writer was basing his remarks on circumstances 
which never occurred ; and, further, if the story had been true, it 
would not have been the impressions of an actual observer which 
we should have had, and it is in this capacity that the “ intelligent 
foreigner ” is usually appealed to. It was therefore with a feeling 
of interest, we may add with an anticipation of amusement, that 
we lighted, in opening a recent number of the Rivista Europea— 
a magazine less known in England than it deserves to be, if only 
for the magnificent audacity with which it sometimes “ conveys” 
matter from the pages of English journals—upon an article by 
Signor de Tivoli, purporting to be a sketch of the “ Fluvial 
Exercises and Contests of the English Schools and Universities.” 
The writer does not, however, plunge at once into his main subject. 
With the love of method which characterizes the Latin races, he 
begins with a comprehensive statement of principle :—“ One of the 
aphorisms which form the foundation of educational systems in 
England is that which affirms that education ought to aim specially 
at combining and developing simultaneously the health of the 
mind and that of the body—Mens sana tn corpore sano” ; and, after 
ashort sketch of the undergraduate’s or schoolboy’s day, for he 
somewhat confuses the two, he gives an account of the chief 
“ games and gymnastic exercises.” Cricket, of course, comes first, and 
by this he has evidently been fairly puzzled. “The two principal 
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players,” he says, “stand near the respective wicket on either side 
—that is, the bowler, the attacker, and the wicket man, or de- 
fender, at the other end. The former, armed with a ball of hard 
leather about as big as a big orange, discharges it with force 
and dexterity, trying to beat down the enemy's wicket. The 
other, armed with a long ladle or stake of wood called bat, seeks 
to hinder him, and to send back the ball on the opposite wicket, 
or to such a distance as to cause loss of time to the adversary in 
recovering it.” Can Signor de Tivoli have seen and misunderstood 
what is recorded to have once happened, when the batsman, 
seeing the ball about to return into the bowler’s hands, “ charged ” 
him with a view of making him miss the catch? “The other 
players are distributed on the field in aid of the principal players, 
who alternate their parts according to the rules of the game, too 
complicated to allow us to give every minute detail of them.” Here 
the oe foreigner quite gives in, and, putting the part for the whole, 
winds up with the remark that “ J/ wicket [sic] vien giuocato” in 
spring and summer. “ Football, or the game of kick,” heseems to have 
studied chiefly in the form known at Rugby, which outsiders pro- 
fanely call “the sausage hunt,” if we may judge from his com- 

ison of the ball to a medium-sized water-melon (cocomero). 
Among other sports he notices “the chase of the fox, on horse- 
back, in the winter, for which a special permission from the Head 
of the College is necessary for the students.” He does not add 
that this permission is only granted on condition of the academical 
dress being worn during the chase. 

We come next to the proper theme of the article, “ Esercizi e 
gare fluviali”; and here we must do Signor de Tivoli the justice 
to say that he has got up his subject on the whole exceedingly 
well. English games have never taken any root on the Continent 
for many reasons; though, as far as natural opportunities are con- 
cerned, there seems no insuperable hindrance to those which are 
played on land. An enterprising Englishman, gifted with unusual 
self-possession, did to our knowledge once succeed in making foot- 
ball more or less popular at Weimar during a short month, in 
=— of the difficulty which German officers felt in relaxing 

muscles of their backs enough to enable them to “ form down” 
in the “bully”; but we have never heard that the “Sturm- 
und-Drang-Spiel,” as they called it, survived his departure. As 
to cricket, Hindoos seem to find it less difficult than Continental 
Europeans. But it is obvious that French, and still more Italian, 
rivers, which, when less than half-a-mile broad, have a way of 
running dry in the summer months, and are at all times liable to 
floods, cannot be relied on to afford any scope for regular rowing 
exercise. When Arno comes down from Falterona, carrying away 
the unsuspecting washerwoman under the Ponte alla Carraia, or 
when Tiber with his waves, hurled violently back from the Etrus- 
can shore, goes to throw down the temple of Vesta, a racing eight 
would be a good deal “ out of it.” It is therefore all the more to 
Signor de Tivoli’s credit that he should have mastered the chief 
features of English boat-racing so as to be able to give an intelli- 
gible and correct account even of a “bumping” race. If he spells 
“ stroke” with a ck, and thinks that the oarsman so-named “ takes 
the time rom the movement of the head of the captain or steers- 
man, calied Cockswain or Cox,” the error is not an unnatural one, 
considering the somewhat exaggerated action in which many cox- 
swains indulge, especially at critical moments in a race. If, again, 
he believes that those who wish to show their partiality to one or 
other of the Universities adorn themselves before the boat-race 
with the colour of the side they patronize, “in order to incite 
those of the opposite party to offer a bet,” he does but slightly 
overestimate the extent of the interest which it has been of 
late years the fashion to affect in regard to that event. He 
is inclined, by the way, to account for this on the ground 
that the gambling instinct in man must have its outlet. “In 
the countries where the so-called games of hazard are allowed, 
that instinct appeases itself in them; in England, where they are 
prohibited, it takes the form of betting on horse and boat races, on 
clandestine cock-fights, or those of pugilists, now forbidden by 
law, or, lastly, in the commercial speculations called giuochi di 
borsa.” It is not easy at first sight to see what games of hazard 
may not be played at least as freely in England as elsewhere ; 
but the writer was probably thinking of the tombole or 
lotteries of his native land, which, if we mistake not, are so 
far from being prohibited that the Government derives from 
them a fair proportion of its revenue. Betting, however, or no 
betting, there can be no doubt that Signor de Tivoli is in the 
main correct enough when he says that, “as the epoch of the 
inter-University race draws near—that is, from the moment at 
which the shoice of the youths who are to take part in it, and 
who begin to practise with that object in the two Universities, is 
made public—the journals begin to talk of it, giving an account of 
the appearance of the youths individually and collectively, of their 
weight, of the manner in which they handle the oar, of the instruc- 
tion which they receive from their respective instructors, of the 
time which they take to traverse a given distance, of the number 
of oar-strokes to the minute, and so forth.” And, unfortunatel 
for of our native moralists, intelligent 1 
events does not a to regard with any ve t.disapprobation 
this phase of he bier speak 
of it with any peculiar enthusiasm. The latter sentiment indeed 
he reserves for his account of the scene which may be witnessed 
at Oxford during the summer races; for, as we should have said, 
it is evidently at that University that he has acquired his familiarity 
with English “ fluvial exercises.” Cambridge, possibly because its 
ways tend less to luxury, possibly because Midsummer Common isa 


less inviting station than Christchurch Meadows, cannot boast that 
“long row of great covered barges, painted each in various colours, 
with architectural adornments and the arms of the respective 
colleges to which they belong,” which seems to have so struck the 
imagination of our Italian critic, or, we should rather eagsodenioer. 
But it is, as we have said, the races themselves which fairly 
himaway. Translation can do no justice to the glowing language 


which sets before the readers of the Rivista “the most limpid- 


waters alive with graceful barks of every size and cons.ruction from 
the canoe with a single rower to the oftireme, and the pleasure- 
boats for ladies and gentlemen, who on soft cushions go there to 
divert themselves; the long file of racing boats which swift and 
light (snelle e leggiere) advance with their parti-coloured crews in 
the fashion of an immense dragon or aquatic monster, agitating 
the shining scales with which it seems covered while it beats the 
water with its thousand feet and makes the spray sparkle against 
the sun with a wonderful effect of light, writhing and twisting 
according to the windings of the banks; the retreat of the little 
boats at its approach; the living mass, running and yelling on the 
bank, seeming as it were beside itself at the sight of the monster.” 
When an Italian quotes Dante, his feelings must indeed be deeply 
moved; otherwise the resemblance suggested by the epithets we 
have given in the original, between the Oxford racing boat and the 
bark in which souls are brought to purgatory, might be thought a 
little ironical. It may, however, be said perhaps that, since in the 
former case the worst torments are over when the boat is quitted, 
while in the other they are only about to in, the parallel 
does not quite go on all-fours. Indeed it is evident that 
the writer was in no mood for sarcasm. The fate of the un- 
happy stranger who has “ proposed to stand to view the race from 
the bank,” and does not make way for the “human torrent,” im- 
presses him forcibly. “He would be in a moment thrown to the 
earth, and trampled to death, before in that hurly-burly any one, 
even if he wished, could succour him” (the italics are ours). From 
this, the only allusion which we find to the proverbial savagery of 
the Briton, Signor de Tivoli turns to a less gloomy part of his sub- 
ject. “On the other bank, upon the barges, the heads and other 
members of the colleges, the professors, and the students, with 
their ladies, adorned with the most elegant toilettes, and still more 
by their courteous manners and natural beauties, render the spec- 
tacle still gayer and more interesting, they, too, taking sides in it, 
and all together encouraging with voice and gesture the competing 
crews of the colleges in which they have friends and relations.” All 
this, with the “ military band of the Volunteers ” and the “ citizens 
of all ages and sexes who hasten together to enjoy the festival and 
embellish the picture,” “has for background a pretty, most verdant 
sn with charming hills in the distance, and planted with very 

ndsome and ancient trees of every species which adorn magni- 
ficently those places.” Our own recollections of races in the month 
of May have, we must own, more to do with greatcoats, and what 
Signor de Tivoli calls “ sciarpe di lana avvolte intorno al collo” ; 
but it would be a pity to spell his pretty picture; and perhaps he 
was favoured by circumstances, At any rate it is satisfactory to 
find one foreigner who is persuaded that the sun can shine in 
England. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


r= less attractive than the share-lists in a daily newspaper 
must the acceptances to the two great autumn handicaps 
appear to the disinterested observer. They are the result of much 
laborious and abstruse study, and offer but dry and confusing read- 
ing; yet more attention is given to them by the youths of the 
period than to the problems suggested by their mathematical 
masters. It may be thought a curious fact that numbers of peuple 
should greatly exercise their brains upon the question ah er 
three or seven pounds would put two horses which they have never 
seen on an equality, or that they should consider it a profitable 
investment to bet upon the chances of a horse of whose very colour 
they are ignorant. Many people may underestimate the labour and 
difficulty of making such a handicap as the Cesarewitch ; but it may 
be in some degree imagined when we reflect that if any one kept 
fifty horses merely for his own amusement, and ran them cathoces 
in private, it would be almost impossible for him so to handicap 
them that they should invariably be equal, even if they 
always ran over the same course. Health, condition, weather, 
riding, and other causes would so far affect the chances now of 
one horse, now of another, that a good race between half- 
a-dozen of the fifty could not always be relied upon. If the 
owner of these horses were to take his team to different places, 
and run them over ground of varying character, even if the dis- 
tance traversed in the races were always the same, the finishes 
would be far more unequal; and if, in addition to this, the length 
of the races were to be varied, the results would be so uncertain, 
and the victcries would occasionally be so hollow, that an ob- 
server who did not know that the horses were the property of one 
owner might imagine the handicap to have been, as it is tech- 
nically termed, “ made for the winner.” Now in public handicaps 
not only do all these difficulties exist, but they are increased a 
hundredfold by the fact that many of the competitors have never 
met before, and therefore their relative merits can only be calcu- 
lated through collateral running. Even with all these drawbacks, 
however, things would go comparatively smoothly if horses came 
out pretty regularly and ran in a manner to be depended on; 
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but, as it is, some are kept for months from running in public 
through accident or illness ; some are kept in retirement by their 
owners until they are so leniently weighted that their winning is 
almost a certainty; and others are deliberately pulled, or by some 
other means prevented from showing their true form. Then, just 
as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so no handicap is 
in which the merits of a single horse have been underesti- 
-mated. When this has been the case, the result is that, between 
the cantering in by himself of the underweighted brute aud the 
pulling up of those horses whose jockeys perceive their chances 
to be hopeless, the general appearance of the field at the end of 
the race is anything but complimentary to the judgment of the 
handicapper. 

The acceptances for the Cesarewitch gave every promise of 
an interesting race. Among the favourites were the winners of the 
English pon, awed Derbys, the second in last year’s St. Leger, and 
the third in that of this year, as well as the winners of several cups. 
The first two favourites for some time before the race were the 
winner of the Derby and the second in last year’s St. Leger ; while at 
one time the most heavily weighted horse in the handicap met with 
a good deal of support, so that the better class of horses did not 
seem to be overburdened with prohibitory weights. Two other 
horses among the heavy weights would probably have been a good 
deal fancied if they had been fit to run. On the other hand, one 
of the extremely lightly weighted horses was among the first half- 
dozen favourites at one time, so that the head and tail of the 
handicap were pretty fairly balanced. Then the public had very 
early picked out a favourite from among the middle weights. This 
was Harbinger, who is trained in the same stable as Pageant. As 
is often the case with a moderate horse in a handicap, it was not 
so much upon his own previous running as upon that of his stable- 
companion that his reputation rested. Persons connected with 
the stable were said to have backed Harbinger for large 
sums of money; therefore, argued the public, Harbinger must 
have been privately proved to be superior to Pageant at the 
weights. e had. run execrably in the Goodwood Stakes 
under only 3 Ibs. more than he was to carry in the Cesarewitch; 
but then we were told that he was so far from being himself at 
the Goodwood meeting that no reliance could be placed upon this 
running. A four-year-old with some power of staying certainly 
should have had a chance with only 7 st. on his back if he was even 
a moderate racehorse. Allowing a stone for the year, he was 
meeting Sefton at an advantage of 2 stones, and at weight for age 
he was handicapped as only 7 lbs. better than the worst three-year- 
olds in the race. Sefton’s Derby victory was at one time regarded 
as a fluke; but his wonderfully good performance in the New- 
market St. Leger made people change their minds, and racing 
critics then declared him to be the best three-year-old in training. 
If they were right, there seemed to be no reason why he should 
not win under 8 st., as Julius had done before him. Now at 
weight for age, and allowing for sex, Sefton was giving Lady 
Golightly an advantage of 8 lbs. Some of this mare’s running 
had been so very good, and some of it so very indifferent, 
that it was hard to know what she really was. During a great 
part of this year she had been evidently out of form; but, 
as a handicapper must draw his conclusions from public running, 
we do not think that the compiler of the weights for the Cesare- 
speculators had some grounds for assuming, from her easy victo: 
the Newmarket meeting, that her old form had, 
certain degree, returned to her. The Makeshift filly’s claim to 
favouritism rested on her lenient weight of 5 st..10 lbs., her 
private reputation, and the large sums of money with which 
she had n backed; but it would have been. difficult to 
urge anything in her favour on other grounds. Jester, who 
had been a fairish three-year-old, had not contrived to win 
a race for two years, although he had run pretty frequently; 
but he had now only 6st. 10lbs. to carry, which, at weight for 
age, was giving him an advantage of nearly 4olbs. ever Sefton, 
and was a mere nominal burden for a five-year-old. He had been 
a ste bad third to Pageant in the Chester Cup, but he was then 
very backward in condition, and had nevertheless rup extremely 
well throughout the greater part of the race. Insulaire had 
been beaten six lengths in the Newmarket St. Leger by Sefton, 
and he was now to meet his conqueror on only 3 lbs. better 
terms ; if, therefore, the Newmarket running was quite correct, 
Insulaire could have but little chance if Sefton ran. On the other 
hand, the 9 st. 1 lb. which Insulaire had carried in the Newmarket 
St. Leger was a very heavy weight for so small a horse, and he 
was now to have 19 lbs. less on his back. Again, in the New- 
market race he had been used for the purpose of making the 
running for Inval, which might be taken as a satisfactory 
explanation of his bad running. Master Kildare, who had 
run third for the St. Leger, had only 7 st. 4 lbs. to carry. 
It was the opinion of some close observers of the finish for 
the St, Leger that, had Master Kildare been ridden out 
energetically, he might have beaten Childeric for second place. 
He is a beautiful mover, and appeared in far better condition than 
at Doncaster. He was known to be a stayer, as he had beaten 
Umpire in Ireland over a two-mile course, and had on the follow- 
ing day run within a length of him over three miles, whem 
Umpire broke down in making his eflort to win. Snail looked 
better, and was said to be fitter, than on any previous occasion on 
which he had been out this year. He had been much out of form 
this summer; but, if any of his old virtues still lingered in 
him, he certainly should have had a chance under 7 st. 9 Ibs. 


Then there were Sunshade, who had not been out before 
this year, but had won a race as a two-year-old, and who 
had now only 6st. 2 Ibs. to carry; Lancaster, a, four-year-old 
by Hermit out of Romping Girl, with 6st. 1rlbs.; and Flotsam, 
who had won the Great Yorkshire Handicap and the Ayrshire 
Handicap, and who was not unfairly weighted with 7st. 5 lbs. We 
are not particularly fond of this class of race, but if there must be 
a handicap at all, it is highly desirable that it should be a gcod 
one, and in this instance the handicap looked a tolerably oper 
affair upon paper. As is often the case, the handicapper’s opinion 
had changed with regard to the relative merits of several horses 
since the spring, to the extent of over 30]bs.; an alteration thé 
importance of which may easily be appreciated by any one who 
will take the trouble to run at his best pace for a couple of miles— 
or for a couple of furlongs, if he likes it better—first without, and 
then with, a knapsack containing 30 lbs. weight of shot upon his 
back. 
Twenty horses came to the post—a small field for aCesarewitch. 
The Derby winner, with Fordham as his jockey, was a strong 
favourite at the last; eg: x Master Kildare, and Lady 
Golightly, with Archer on her back, were the other prominent 
favourites, in the order named. The horses were soon off toa 
capital start, and it was at once evident that the pace was to be 
good, as Shillelagh shot to the front and rattled along weli in 
advance of the rest of the field. It may be remembered that he 
did the same thing in the Goodwood Stakes, on which occasion 
he made: the running with such a will that he was quite ex- 
hausted on reaching the distance, so much so indeed that he 
swerved against Norwich, and nearly prevented that horse from 
winning. preraprg, ager appears to be Shillelagh’s mission in 
life, for he cannot be said to be a successful racehorse. He won 
two rather important races as a two-year old; but during the last 
couple of years he has run fourteen times without winning a 
single race. Backers looked anxiously for the appearance of some 
of the favourites in the front rank, and were presently comforted 
by seeing Master Kildare and Sefton lying forward in the middle 
division, as if waiting to make their efforts when the proper time 
should arrive. Just as their admirers expected to see them bear- 
ing down upon the leading horses, first Master Kildare and then 
Sefton gave way, and fell back beaten. Soon after passing the 
T. Y.C. post another despised outsider, named Start—who, like 
Shillelagh, had not won a race this year—rushed to the front and 
made the running, followed by Jester, Shillelagh being beaten. 
If the last-named horse did not run himself to a standstill 
whenever he had a light jockey on his back, he would 
be a dangerous horse in a long race. It soon became 
apparent that the better class of horses had not been so leniently 
treated as had been supposed. Five horses, all four-year-olds or 
more, and neither of them carrying more than 7 st., were galloping 
clear away from the rest of the field. Sefton, Harbinger, Master 
Kildare, and Lady Golightly were not in the race at all; and it 
was evident that the abstruse calculations as to their relative 
merits had been rr 4 labour lost. When Jester challenged 
Start, it was clear that he would soon wear her down, and in a 
short time he was leading by several lengths. Cantering in with 
absurd ease, he passed the winning-post five lengths in advance of 
Start, Shillelagh being beaten by a couple of lengths for second 
lace. And thus the Cesarewitch turned out a wretched race, 
ing absolutely run away with by three horses which had not 
succeeded between them in winning a single race this year, while 
two of them had not won a race for two years. The winner had 
run in public during four seasons, in only one of which had he 
succeeded in winning a race. his first season, as a two-year- 
old, he had started for fourteen races, on each of which occasions 
he had met with defeat. He was once sold for 2,500 guineas; 
and, even after running without success last year, he was claimed 
for 2,000/, He is by Merrymaker, who was a very inferior race- 
horse, out of a mare whose pedigree is unknown. There is little 
honour due to a horse for winning the Cesarewitch at the age of 
five under 6st. 10lbs.; and, although Jester won with great ease, 
there can be little doubt that many that he left behind him could 
have been much nearer had they been persevered with. Dis- 
appointing as was the result of the Cesarewitch, no blame can be 
laid upon the handicapper ; for, up to the moment of starting, the 
race appeared to be of a very open character. It certainly turned 
outa fuilure ; but in racing, as in all other matters, we cannot 
always have everything that we wish for; and, as we said at 
starting, few people can appreciate the difliculties of compiling 
such a handicap as the Cesarewitch. , 
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FOWLER’S EDITION OF BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM* 


We: have too long deferred our notice of this volume, which 
; may be regarded as the diploma-work of its editor, the 
present Professor of Logic at Oxford. Mr. Fowler has spared no 
to a book worthy of his chair, He has shown that 

e is well aware of the responsible position in which an editor of 
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the Novum Organum finds himself at the present time, when in the 


first place (thanks to Messrs. Ellis and Spedding) so much more is 
known about Bacon than has ever been known before, and when 


in the second place such heavy blows have been lately dealt by — 


great authorities at Bacon's literary reputation. 
first-rate edition of the Novum Organum has long been felt. 
Mesers. Ellis and Spedding could not of course, in their great 
edition of Bacon's works, deal with the treatise except as part of a 
whole, so that their edition, besides not being separately procurable, 
has not the special features which completeness requires. Nor 
could students be expected to content themselves any longer with 
Mr. Kitchin’s edition, of which Mr. Fowler speaks with becoming 


have been a young literary man’s tour de force rather than the 
mature performance of a specialist. In the face of the attacks of 
Lasson, Liebig, and Mr. Huxley, something more than this was 
wanted if Bacon's name was not to go down to posterity altogether 
discredited. It is impossible to meet such attacks either by silence 
or by declamation. Bacon's position as a philosopher must be 
defended by some one who knows both exactly what Bacon's work 


The need for a. 


of Baconian criticism, Mr. Fowler has naturally a great deal to 
say :— 

Of the many charges brought against Bacon, as a philosopher and a 
reformer of science, there are three, connectei with the present subject, 
which it would be vain to deny, though, in the course of this enquiry, we 
may find something to plead in extenuation of them. ‘The first is that he 
was a Dilettante in science. The second, that he was imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the existing state of knowledge. The third, that he grossly 
exaggerated the defects of his own time, which, in spite of all that he says, 
was really one of great and fruitful intellectual activity. 


These charges the editor candidly supports by quoting the “ formid- 
able indictment ” which Mr. Ellis brought against Bacon’s mathe- 


friendliness, but which its editor would be the first to confess to | 


of instances of ignorance or fancifulness, crowning the edifice withan 
account of Bacon’s persistent—though, not as ILume called it, “ dis- 


_ dainful "—rejection of the Copernican theory. But, per contra, Mr. 


was and what philosophy is; whocan distinguish between what he | 


really aimed at and what he did not ; who can admit that he failed 
in this direction in order to assure his success in that; and who 
can test his utterances by a comparison with the sayings and 
doings of the men of science that have succeeded him. Mr. Fowler 
has shown himself to be admirably qualified for this task. He 
knows Bacon and his commentators and critics fully and accurately. 
He is quite adequately acquainted with the methods and the 
results of modern science, as well as with the writings of the 
English philosophers and moralists who have carried Bacon’s 
method into other than physical regions. He brings to bear on 
his author a fund of common sense and a calm and well-balanced 
judgment. 

The original part of the book consists partly of notes and partly 
of an Introduction of a hundred and fifty The danger in 
such a case is always that of overloading text with comment ; but, 
though many of Mr. Fowler’s notes are long, we have not met 
with many that we think could have been spared. Occasionally 
indeed (pp. 287, 333) we observe a tendency to annotate merely 
for the purpose of expanding what is said in the text, which is 
perhaps undesirable ; and: sometimes we come upon a questionable 
statement of fact, as where, in p. 309, the invention of printing 
from moveable types is said to be “ generally ascribed either to 
John Lorenzo Roster of Haarlem or to John Guttemberg of 
Mainz.” The Koster bubble has been long ago exploded. it is 
by the Introduction, however, that the book will generally be 
judged. It deals, in seventeen sections, with all the 
questions that arise either in connexion with the Novum Organum 
itself or with Bacon’s general philosophical and scientitic position. 
A few of the titles of these sections may be given as an indication 
of the editor’s treatment of his subject :—“ Relations of the N.0O.to 
the more important of Bacon’s other philosophical works”; “ Bacon's 
general philosophical opinions”; “ Bacon's scientitic attainments 
and opinions, with special reference to the state of knowledge in 
his time”; “ Bacon’s religious opinions”; “ Bacon's rejection of 
Final Causes in Physics”; “ the tion against the authority of 
Aristotle”; “ Anticipations of Bacon's method and teaching”; 
“ Bacon's influence on Philosophy and Science”; “ Pres2nt value 
of Bacon’s Logical Works”; and, to conclude, exhaustive sections 
on the opponents of Bacon and on the bibliography of the Vovum 
Organum. 

With reference to all the sections alike [says Mr. Fowler] I must warn 
the reader that 1 have studied thoroughness of treatment even at the ex- 
pense of occasional prolixity. A general sketch of Bacon’s philosophy and 
a general appreciation of its merits and its relation to other systems is to be 
found in almost every History of Philosophy, and I have not thought it 
desirable to add to the number of such accounts already existing. But it 
has appeared to me that a more complete treatment than is usual of special 
questions, mainly connected with the Novum Organum or its history, 
might be not only a real contribution to the large amount of literature we 
already possess on the subject, but also the best introduction to the intelli- 
gent study of this edition. 

It would clearly be impossible to give within our limits a con- 
nected account of all or most of these questions which the editor 
discusses in so much detail. We must be content with mention- 
ing some of the more salient points, reserving one or two for fuller 
treatment. With regard, for example, to n’s general philo- 
sophical opinions, Mr. Fowler hastens to disclaim for his author 
the intention of founding a philosophical school—ne extstiment 
homines nos . . . . sectam aliquam in philosophia condere 
velle—but at the same time demands for his method and his 
writings some influence in “the creation of what is commonly 
called the empirical school of English philosophy.” Metaphysical 
questions—that is, “the questions which relate to the origin and 
essential nature of matter and mind, and the relation between the 
two”—Bacon cared very little for; “he lived too early and too 
late to take any serious in these metaphysical discussions.” 
His psychological opinions, as gathered from a number of 

which Mr. Fowler collects, contain with all their crudity 
and their occasional absurdity “ the beginnings of much of the later 
English psychology, which became so famous in the hands of 
Locke, Hume, Reid, and others.” His moral philosophy, contained 
in the Seventh Book of the De Augmentis, though it agrees with 
that of all English writers of the time in giving a theological basis 
to morality, yet anticipates in some mg “‘ the systems of Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, and so many other English writers.” As to 
Bacon’s scientific attainments and opinions, the verata questio 


rincipal 


Fowler has much to say of this Copernican theory itself and of the 
way in which it was received in Bacon's time; of the flaws in it as first 
enunciated, of the respectable arguments and authority of the anti- 
Copernicans; and he quotes with approval De Morgan’s words :— 
“ By investing Copernicus with a system which requires Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton to explain it, and their pupils to understand 
it, the modern astronomer refers the want of immediate accept- 
ance of that system to ignorance, prejudice, and over-adherence to 
antiquity. No doubt all these things can be traced ; but the ignor- 
ance was of a kind which belonged equally to the partisans and 
the opponents, and which fairly imposed on the founder of the 
system the onus of meeting arguments which, in the period we 
speak of, he did not and could not meet.” ‘There is, too, another 
side to this question of Bacon’s scientific attainments. The critic 
has not only to take into account “ the wealth of illustration ex- 
hibited in the Novum Organum and the vast range of subjects 
reviewed in the De Augmentis,” but such positive suggestions, 
conjectures, and experiments as that of “ the necessity of a closer 
union between formal and physical astronomy ”; that of the nature 
of Attraction (a suggestion over-estimated by Voltaire) ; that of 
the connexion of the winds with temperature; that of the 
attempt made to discover the compressibility of water, and many 
more to which Mr. Fowler calls attention both in his introduction 
and in the notes to the Second Book. 

Passing to the interesting section on Bacon's religious opinions, 
we find that in this direction, as in so many others, he anticipated, 
if he did not actually determine, the attitude of subsequent English 
writers. Bacon, orthodox as he was, has no patience with those 
who “ in primo capitulo Geneseos, et in libro Job, et aliis scripturis 
sacris, philosophiam naturalem fundare conati sint”; in other 
words, with those who confuse theology and science. “ Their 
admixture,” as the editor renders Bacon’s language, “ has made the 
one fantastic, the other heretical.” Their methods are distinct, 
the premisses of the one being authypostate, self-established, and 
not to be questioned by the same logic which derives conclusions 
from them; the premisses of the other being themselves estab- 
lished by Logic, Inductive if not Deductive. Here Bacon was 
consistent with himself, and in agreement with his age; and, as to 
the views of his successors :— 

I cannot question {says Mr. Fowler] that the general tendency, pre- 
dominant, especiaily in England, till quite recently, to draw a distinct line 
of demarcation between the spheres of religion, on the one side, and philo- 
sophy and science, on the other, and to combine a sincere belief in the tra- 
ditional teaching of the Bible or the Church with a perfect independence in 
the sphere of spe-ulation, is due, in very large measure, to the teaching and 
example of Bacon. 

“ Whether this procedure be or be not legitimate,’ the editor 
adds, “this is not the place to enquire.” Nor is this article the 
roper place; though, if it were, one might well ask whether 
n and all his followers did not in fact lay themselves open 
to a very similar attack to that which they made against the 
scholastics. If the principles of religion, 7.e. the statements of 
the Bible (for so both Bacon and the scholastics understood them), 
are authypostate and unquestionable, are not scientific premisses 
which contradict those statements ipso facto condemned? Sooner 
or later the world has to choose between the one and the other ; as 
indeed it has found out by this time. 

No charge his been more frequently brought azainst Bacon than 
that of unfairness to Aristotle, and it is a charge which, as Mr. 
Fowler confesses, must be admitted with certain limitations. But 
here as elsewhere Bacon is not so original as either his friends or 
his enemies would wish to represent him. One of the most 
interesting sections of Mr. Fowler's preface is that in which he 
collects a number of extracts illustrating not the theological 
attacks and defences of which Aristotle was the object, but “the 
philosophical reaction against the Aristotelian method and doc- 
trine,” trom John of Salisbury down to Ramus and Campanells. 
Bacon, no doubt, misunderstood some important points in Aris- 
totle’s teaching, and expressed himself far too severely in the well- 
known sixty-third aphorism of the First Book; but he was not 
half so severe as Laurentius Valla had been two hundred years 
before, nor would he quite have agreed with Peter Ramus in 
saying that in the works of Aristotle there was “nihil (si ad 
nature veritatem spectes) non confusum, non perturbatum, non 
contaminatum, non foedatum.” Bacon is at least specific in his 
charges against Aristotle, which are, after all, only a sort of con- 
crete embodiment of his charges against the syllogism. It is only 
in another and less important and much earlier work that he 
allows himself to call names and to speak of Aristotle as pessimus 

a. 
The longest section of the Introduction is, as might have been 
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expected, that on Bacon’s influence on philosophy and science. 
His opponents, indeed, admit the extent of this influence, but con- 
tend that it has been disastrous; Baron Liebig, as Mr. Fowler 
reminds us, “ visiting the sins of the children upon the fathers,” by 
making Bacon responsible for the stupidity of the English farmers 
of the present day. But even Liebig must confess that the 
testimony of experts, as well as the unexpressed obligations of 
many generations of philosophers and, men of science, have to be set 
against his condemnation of Bacon. A friend asks Descartes for 
some rules for making useful experiments. “ A cela je n’ai rien & 
dire aprés ce que Verulamius en a écrit,” he answers. Gassendi 
is stronger still on the same side. Voltaire’s praises of Bacon are well 
known; though, as Mr. Fowler is careful to show, he was by no 
means the discoverer of Bacon’s merits as far as France is con- 
cerned. Vico in Italy, Leibnitz in Germany, in Holland the 
illustrious Boerhaave, agree in recognizing the real origi- 
nality and importance of Bacon's writings. His influence in 
England, from the time of the foundation of the Royal Society on- 
wards, is a household word ; and, as Mr. Fowler shows, it is vain 
to suppose that Newton and Locke did not feel it and recognize it, 
though they make no express reference to him. If, then, his in- 
fluence was so wide, of what kind was it? Here, indeed, we can 
only summarize the editor’s admirable statement of its manifold 
nature. Bacon summoned men “as with the voice of a herald” to 
the study of nature. He insisted on the need of experiment as 
well as observation. He extended his method to problems of 
mind, of conduct, and of society, as well as to the phenomena of 
external nature. He headed the revolt against authority on the 
one hand, and against the dominion of the fancy on the other. He 
made definite contributions to inductive logic, as where he insisted 
on the selection as well as the accumulation of instances. Well 
aware of the hardship and misery in which the greater part of 
mankind live, he subordinated science to practical aims; Regnum 
Hominis may be taken as an alternative title of his book. He 
looked hopefully forward, and inspired his followers with his own 
hopefulness. Lastly—and not of least importance, though Mr. 
Huxley, with a certain ungenerousness, has lately mocked at Bacon's 
“fine phrases”—he clothed his thoughts in terse, vigorous, and 
vivid language, such as commends them to the imagination and 
sets him side by side with Shakspeare in the memory of his 
countrymen, 


FRANCE IN 1687.* 


Ro of Thackeray will recollect the savage contempt 
which the satirist poured on the mighty ruler of France, and 
the pair of sketches, in one of which Louis XIV. appeared in heroic 
proportions, while in the second he was stripped of his accessories 
and reduced to the stature of ordinary mortals. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that Thackeray never caught sight of a curious book 
which has recently fallen into our hands, and which would have 
served still more to give point and force to his sarcastic criticism. 
A Lord Preston, it may be remembered, was employed in a high 
diplomatic capacity in France in the reign of Charles II.; and, 
during his sojourn there, he appears to have advanced the fortunes 
of a certain gentleman who signs himself R. W. This latter person 
tells us that he spent ten years of “travel and converse in that 
magnificent and splendid Court,” and that he was moved to under- 
take a translation of a work by a French author giving a description 
of the government of Louis. The original work, we are informed, 
is to be seen in the British Museum; but we have not had access 
to it. The minute details given by the author are so illustrative 
of the centralizing and despotic tendencies of the French 
monarchy at that period; the picture of the rigid separation 
between classes, of the privileges of the nobility, of the 
operation of harsh laws, of the degradation of the bourgeoisie, 
is so vivid, that it can hardly fail to interest Englishmen 
of the present generation who have witnessed the tran- 
sition of France from Monarchy to Empire, and, after a 
series of convulsions, to Republican Government. The author, 
after dedicating his work to his patron, Loid Preston, 
informs the reader that his volume is not altogether a translation 
from the French, as he has explained all es needing expla- 
nation, and supplied many observations of his own; adding that 
thereby he had “rendered both the beok and the country much 
more intelligible to the English reader than it was before; when 
it was so far from being illustrated that it was hardly half-trans- 
lated, and left, in many of the most material places, almost as much 
French as in the original, and done in a very perplexed method, 
which allay’d much the pleasure of the Reader.” We regret to 
observe that but slight progress has been made in the correct trans- 
lation of French documents since that year of publication, 1687. 
Hardly a week passes that we do not detect, even in first-class jour- 
nals, specimens of translation into French-English which would 
ensure the disqualification of the translator by any strict Civil 
Service examiner. When will “Special Correspondents” learn 
that the French “on” is not to be rendered in English by 
“one”; that “on pretend,” for instance, does not mean “one 
pretends,” but doll be rendered by “it is asserted” or some 


* The Present State of France, containing a General Description of that 
Kingdom. Translated from the last Edition of the French, enriched with 
Additional Observations and Remarks of the New Compiler, and Digested 
intoa Method conformable to that of the State of England. By R. W., 
M.A. London: Printed for Gilbert Cownly at the Pope’s Head, in the 
Lower Walk of the New Exchange, in the Strand. 1687. 


similar equivalent ? The sayings of Prince Florac read amusingly — 
in Thackeray, but it is hardly fair to the originals to use that 
dialect as a medium for —— a speech by M. Gambetta or a 
political manifesto from a foreign Court. 

To return to our author, the greater part of his work is taken 
up with a specification of the appointments, civil, military, and 
menial, throughout the kingdom and ‘in the neighbourhood of the 
Court. There,are notices of the members of the Royal family, 
and there is a short chapter or two on the language, climate, 

roductions, revenue, and manners of France. But by far the 
eer part is occupied with lists and salaries of controllers and 
waiters, knights and serving men, chyrurgeons and pages, governors 
of forts and castles, falconers and lifeguardsmen, dukes and 4 
lains, Presidents of Parliaments and pastrycooks of Versailles. 
his description of the size of France the author intimates that most 
geographers mightily enlarge the extent of other countries and 
make England less than it is; for though three miles were usually 
reckoned to a league, yet he could never find out that a common 
French league was more than two English miles. The soil, how- 
ever, was fruitful, and cultivated like the Garden of Eden; the 
women talkative, but very pleasing in discourse, and of a graceful 
and winning deportment ; and the men—that is, the gentry—accom- 
plished, polite, and civil to the highest degree. The King himself, 
who had “much of the sober mixture of a Spaniard in him,” 
had made it appear to all Europe that Frenchmen, when well 
moderated, are as wise, discreet, and sedate counsellors as any 
in the world, and capable of managing secrets; a thing, he 
observes, thought almost incompatible with the temper of the 
nation. The nobility and gentry were given to good living, 
though not so profuse as the English, and were fond of using 
“ great variety of hashes, entrées, kickshaws, poignant sauces, and 
other made dishes.” They also preferred kid to venison, and 
were great eaters of “sallets,” fruits, and bread. Smokers will be 
pained to find that it was accounted “a mean and scandalous 
thing to smoke tobacco at Paris or in any of the inland Towns,” 
though men would drink briskly enough for divertissement and 
good company, but seldom to drunkeaness. Women rarely 
drank wine before marriage. For recreations they had plenty 
of tennis, as every village had its court, and Paris had many 
hundreds; and also dancing, masques, playes, musick, singing, 
fencing, riding the great horse, vaulting, bowls, billiards, dice, and 
cards. At Court, moreover, they had running at the ring, running at 
a Head, and carousels. Hunting and hawking were much in vogue ; 
but horses and hounds were bought in England. While lauding 
the splendour of the nobles, the civility of the citizens, and the 
comfort enjoyed by tradesmen and artificers in towns and cities, 
the writer could not but admit that the condition of the ntry 
was wretched; their diet poor, consisting of black bread, “ sallets,” 
and broth made of salt, herbs, and rusty bacon. They drank no 
wine, were afraid of additional taxation, and very much addicted 
to envy and tale-bearing. 

One characteristic of all the appointments, especially those of 
the higher kind, is that the perquisites and allowances are often 
far in excess of the substantive salaries. The French livre, it is 
expressly stated, was equivalent to eighteenpence of our money. 
Thus, the Marquess of Seignelay, eldest son of the great Colbert, 
had 3,000 livres, or, at the above reckoning, about 225/. a year, be- 
sides just double this sum as board wages, and two other salaries 
of 1,200 livres each. The remuneration of the Grand Falconer 
was 3,000 livres as appointment, and 6,000 livres as “ Chief over 
a flight of Hawks,” “ for the crow,” besides other sums for main- 
tenance of the flight, for pages, for furniture, and for buying the 
hawks. In all, his remuneration was about 1,660/. of our money, 
which would have been an ample allowance in England for those 
days. The colonel of the Foot Guards drew 10,000 livres a year, 
captains and majors 3,000 each, and ensigns 660, The Captain of 
the Guards of the Gate had 3,000 livres salary and 4,000 board 
wages. At the lower end of the scale certain footmen had 
72 livres, a doublet and small breeches every year, a coat or 
cloak every two years, and 50/. in other little fees or allowances. 
A head groom was allowed 600 livres for wages and diet; two 
chyrurgeons, who served in turn, each half a year, 200 livres; a 
body guard composed of gentlemen called Becs de Corbin, from their 
falchions, were two hundred in number, and had always to keep near 
the King’s person in “battel,”so that, were it not for their attendance 
on days of ceremony and solemnity, their office might have been a 
sinecure. To the King’s pleasures and the officers thereunto belong- 
ing was assigned a notable place. Two great hunting seasons 
were observed in the year, at the risings of the Parliament or 
assizes. The Court and nobles hunted the red deer, the wild goat 
and the fallow deer, the hare and the fox, the wolf and the wild boar. 
For the hare, in oe geek there was a of “Scotch hounds,” 
which, we apprehend, must be intended for les or harriers, 
Wild boars were driven into nets, as in classical times, and killed 
with swords or darts, where ladies, without danger, might take 
part in this divertissement. Another way was to hunt the boar 
with the dog called vautray or the tumbler, and a third to take 
him by force; but it is added significantly that the two last 
methods are “ very toilsome, and not without danger.” No one 
might use a dart unless expressly commanded by the King. To 
look after horse and hound there were endless lieutenants and 
deputy-lieutenants, harbingers, and servants of bloodhounds, and 
little servants for dogs, prickers and bakers, farriers and commis 
saries of nets,and even “net-menders.” Then we have a long 
account of the various flights of hawks for the kite, the 
the crow, the partridge, the duck, the magpie, and the hare. The 
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King and the Dauphin, besides the chase, were rather fond of | approach to equality or fairness in taxation might not tend ta 
playing at tennis; and occasionally they caught fish, by means of | remedy commercial stagnation and social discontent. 


cormorants, in the park at Fontainebleau. The uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of all this chasse was secured by the enactment, as might be ex- 
pected, ofa pretty severe code of forest laws. The jurisdiction of the 
waters and forests, we are told, is very ancient, of great extent, and 
established to hinder abuse, delinquencies, and misdemeanours 
committed, whether in Crown lands or in those belonging to princes 
of the blood, noblemen, prelates, gentlemen, and communities and 
corporations. A great Chamber or Court was held in the palace 
near the parquet or bar of the King’s Advocates and of the Proctor- 
General, who is, of course, M. le Procureur-Général du Roi. The 
Court’s jurisdiction extended beyond the Parliament of Paris, and 
over other Parliaments, and it took cognizance of all processes or 
suits, enterprises or attempts made in woods, warreps, rivers, isles, 
mills, chaces, fishings, and so on, arising on these accounts between 
any persons of whatever quality. It is not quite clear to us how, 
after all these extensive powers, an appeal should, as is stated, lie 
to a Parliament from the ordinary jurisdiction of such a Court. 
But in the extraordinary jurisdiction, judges appointed by the 
King decided finally and without any appeal at all. We are 
therefore not surprised to hear that dukes and peers preferred to 
proceed in this Court rather than in any other, although the things 
contested were situated within the jurisdiction of other Parlia- 
ments. 

Equally important was the office of the Provost of the Household, 
who, besides being a judge, was captain of a company of one 
hundred guards. His original duty was to administer justice to all 
the King’s officers and other persons following the Court; but the 
well-known maxim “ boni judicis est ampliare legem ” was strangely 
extended, and the officers of the King’s household, and of his 
Court and his retinue, acquired the privilege of bringing all their 
eases, civil or criminal, before a tribunal “chiefly created in 
their favour.” They might sue their debtors or appeal from their 
prosecutors before this impartial and august body. The Provost 
could also do “ acts of justice” in the Louvre and other gulleries 
and Royal houses, and sake cognizance of crimes, cases, and par- 
ticular offences “‘ any way relating to the people of the Court” and 
to vagabonds. He could also, when on a tour with the Court, fix 
the price of provisions, and give assistance for taking of lodgings, 
and license certain tradesmen to follow the Court. His Majesty 
was not given to “stay” in Paris; but his delight was all in Ver- 
sailles, and not much in his other palaces or castles, which were 
* slighted ” and not “ looked after,” with the exception of Com- 
piégne, Vincennes, Monceaux, Chambord, Blois, Plessis les Tours, 
and the Bastille. Lucrative privileges were assigned to tradesmen 
and handicraftsmen, who were allowed to ply under Royal favour. 
A long list is given of wine merchants, poulterers, pastrycooks, 
confectioners, and many others who had the sole right of sup- 
plying the nobility, and who were exempted from all duties 
and impositions whatever. These places were sold for about 
twenty-live thousand livres each, and had a tendency to become 
hereditary on payment to the Great Frovost of a sort of 
continuation fee. These fortunate tradesmen had a chaplain 
of their own, who said mass for them every Sunday at the Con- 
vent of the Penitent Women. And some were lucky enough to 
retain their privileges and keep their shops, under the title of 
veterans, aiter they had quitted their places. In truth, a 
flavour of class legislation quite sufficient to send a shudder 
through the most obstructive of modern Conservatives tainted 
the whole administrative system of France. Ten thousand of the 
nobility or gentry, well “educated in all accomplishments that 
could make them serviceable to their country,” had no professions 
or prospects except the army, the King’s service, or the Church. 
Previously those that “meddled with sea-affairs” had been in danger 
of derogating from their nobility; but Louis had the good sense 
to discern the importance to France of maritime ascendency, and 
accordingly ruled that “studying or practising sea-experience 
should not only not derogate, but be encouraged.” Civil employ- 
ments often fell to the sons of rich citizens, whom the young 
nobles disdained as companions. No one could enter the King’s 

in a coach before their Majesties were up on a morning, 
and when the King went to bed all coaches had to leave. Even 
that of “ Monsieur” was set up under the porch or gate. The 
wives of Ambassadors were allowed to cover their coaches with 
velvet, and to sit on a tabouret, or low stool, before the Queen 
Consort or Queen Dowager. The wives of the great officers of 
the Crown—the Marshal, the Chancellor, and others—might 
go to the Louvre in their coaches or sedans; but no one, except 
the Chancellor's wife, had a tabouret; other ladies had cushions. 
Nobody could wear his hat in the King’s chamber, and the ushers 
were to see that people did not comb themselves there, or sit on the 
seats, on the table, or on the rails of the alcove. That a rigid 
distinction between the nobility, the army, the officers of the 
Court, and the roturiers or bourgeoisie, should attract little or no 
comment, is hardly matter for wonder. Indeed one of the features 
of this work is the delightful unconsciousness of the author when 
describing special tribunals, oppressive jurisdictions, invidious 
privileges, and irritating exemptions, all of far greater political 
moment than the mere icious distinctions of Court ceremonial. 
It is something to tind, in a classification of punishments by which 
@ certain respect was always shown to noblemen, that, if con- 
victed of highway robbery or assassination, they were broken on the 
wheel like ordinary mortals. Even when noticing the ill condition 
of the revenues and their subordination to the King’s pleasure, it 
does not occur to the writer to consider whether some slight 


There are many other revelations of Court and national life, 
if such an expression can be applied to a kingdom where 
@ magnificent despot was everything. In particular, a whole 
page might be written on the several cries in use by hunters 

| when different kinds of game were flushed. Only experts ma 
| guess why a crow should be hailed with ‘ Hal, Hal, Hal,” par- 
| tridges with “ Guereaux,” and ducks with “ Stou, Stou, Stou,” 
| though this last cry seems to have been borrowed from the Dutch, 
| Lists of taxing oflicers, of Universities, of faculties, of Acade- 
miciaus or Virtuosi, amongst whom we are glad to find Bossuet 
and Boileau, of envoys and residents, of provinces of election, and 
their several modes of proceeding, are all of value both to the 
historian and the diligent reader of history. We forbear to do 
more than draw an obvious political moral trom the perusal of this 
book. The despotism of Louis sapped the foundations of everything, 
except perhaps the valour of his soldiers, Nearly all the well-known 
| classical writers of France flourished in the earlier part of his reign, 
| and his centralization produced no superiors or equals. As an 
' isolated fact apart from all question of internal demoralization, 
the military reverses of Louis’s later years might be easily explained 
by the simple truth that none of his captains could cope with 
the transcendent stratery of Marlborough. But a Government 
which stereotyped odious laws, debased the peasantry, and arrayed 
both poverty of condition and independence of thought against 
Church and State, was sure in the long run to set France adrift 
down the stream that more than once has taken the leap of 
Niagara. 


SPINOZA’S DE DEO ET HOMINE.* 


_— French translation and analysis of Spinoza’s youthful 
essay now given by M. Paul Janet may be said to complete 


its introduction to the world of letters. As for an English edition 
or translation, itis useless to expect that, considering that we have 
not yet any complete or accurate English version of Spinoza’s 
better known worl. The essay in question, first published by Dr. 
Van Victen in 1862, has already been the subject of much learned 
discussion. In 1869 Professor Schaarschmidt of Bonn issued a 
more critical recension of the Dutch text, with a preface on the 
sources of Spinoza’s philosophy, remarkable not only for clear- 
ness of statement and sagacity of reasoning, but as an example 
of elegant and unaffected modern Latin. In 1870 Professor 
Sigwart of Tiibingen, who had already produced a careful 
monograph on the philosophical bearings of the newly-found 
work, followed with a German translation founded on a still 
more searching comparison of the two extant MSS., the 
labour of which was undertaken by Dr. Van der Linde, an 
indefatigable scholar whose genius for bibliography may be said 
to amount to a special faculty. From M. Paul Janet, to whom we 
are already indebted for several essays on Spinoza and Spinozism, 
we now receive the treatise in a French dress, together with an 
introduction which gives the most compact and readable account 
of it we have yet seen. The questions raised by its discovery as 
to the growth of Spinoza’s philosophical ideas and the dates and 
order of composition of his works have also been dealt with in 
suudry monographs by Trendelenburg, Dr. Avenarius, and others. 
Nothing of the kind has to our knowledge appeared in this 
country. 

The Essay on God and Man is preserved to us only in a Dutch 
translation from a Latin original which must be considered as 
lost, though it is of course not beyond possibility that a copy of 
it may still lurk somewhere in the Netherlands. Lither the trans- 
lation was made by an indifferent scholar in the first instance, or it 
suffered much in a series of transcriptions; in its present state, at 
all events, the text is imperfect in many places. The work was 
circulated, as we know from its own statement, among Spinoza’s 
personal friends and such of their acquaintance as they thought 
fit to be trusted with it; and the date and circumstances of the 
existing MSs. show that, in the vernacular form at least, it was 
still current in the eighteenth century, long after it had been 
superseded by the riper and more finished Zthics which formed the 
most important part of Spinoza’s Opera Posthuma. The charge 
of discretion laid upon readers of the treatise by its words of 
final admonition was faithfully performed. It never came to 
general knowledge that such a book existed until a MS. abridgment 
of it was found in 1852. The full text came to hand, as above 
mentioned, ten years afterwards. Only one or two confused and 
fragmentary notices of an earlier recension of the Zthics in 
Dutch are to be found in the previous literature relating to 
Spinoza’s writings. 

Asa rough approximation, the description of this essay as a 
sketch or first dratt of the Ethics may be allowed to pass. It is 


* Ad R, de 

Amstelodami 1862. 

Benedicti de Spinoza “ Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en 
deszelfs Welstand,” tractatuli deperditi de Deo et homine ejusque felicitate 
versio Belgica. antiquissimi codicis fidem edidit et prafatus est de 
Spinoze philosophix fontibus Car. Schaarschmidt. Amstelodami 1869. 

Benedict de Spinoza’s Kurzer Tractat von Gott, dem Menschen und dessen 
Gliichseligheit, §e. Von Dr. Christoph Sigwart. Tiibingen, 1870. 

Dieu, Chomme et la béatitude. Par Spinoza. Traduit pour la premiére 
fois en Frangais et précedé d'une introduction par Paul Janet. Paris: 
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go far true that a student of philosophy who has read the Ethics 
and does not intend to make a special study of Spinoza need not 
trouble himself much with the Korte Verhandeling (such is the 
title as we have it in the Dutch, corresponding probably, as 
Schaarschmidt points out, to an original Tractatulus). It is so 
far untrue that the principal interest of the essay consists in the 
contrast between it and the Ethics. We find not merely the 
difference between less finished and more finished work, a slighter 
and a fuller exposition, a discursive and a formal treatment, but 
alterations in the conception and mutual relation of fundamental 
doctrines. The essay is an outline, not of the complete system of 
the Ethics, but of a system which preceded it, and was recast by 
the author before it had attained completeness. It contains 
yestiges both of a still earlier and more unsettled phase of specu- 
lation, and of the transition to Spinoza’s riper philosophy. 

There are two very common misapprehensions about Spinoza, 
tending on the one hand to beget an inadequate estimate of his 
own creative and constructive power, and on the other hand to 
mislead inquiry as to the materials he worked upon, and to deprive 
some of his predecessors of credit justly due to them. One of 
these errors consists in supposing the principles of Spinoza’s system 
to be intimately bound up with the geometrical method of exposi- 
tion employed in the Zthics. Some critics have gone so far as to 
account for all the peculiarities and weaknesses of the system as 
necessary consequences of the geometrical method. They might 
indeed have learnt, even without the light of the Essay on God 
and Man, that their conjectures were precarious, Not only would 
the precedent of Descartes, from whom Spinoza doubtless took the 
suggestion, lead one to think that Spinoza likewise regarded the 
geometrical manner as an instrument simply of exposition, not 
of discovery ; but we know that Spinoza used this method in his 
“ Principles of Cartesian Philosophy” to set forth, with apparent 
demonstration, doctrines of which he had ceased to hold some 

ts and had never held other parts at all. The gee essay, 
owever, puts the matter beyond all doubt. As M. Paul Janet 
says :— 

Dans le de Deo, la forme géometrique est entitrement absent. Point de 
définition ; point d’axiomes ; point de théoremes. La forme est syllogis- 
tique, non géométrique. .. - De cette premiére observation nous 
pouvons tirer déja une conclusion. On a dit que le systeme de Spinoza 
était tout entier dans sa méthode: mais ici nous avons le systéme sans la 
méthode : l'un est donc indépendant de l’autre. 

The other prevailing assumption, which in our opinion is no 
less erroneous, is that Spinoza was for some time a complete 
adherent of the Cartesian philosophy, and thus built the whole of 
his own on Cartesian foundations. Now this assumption is made 
untenable by the testimony of our essay. There we see Spinoza 
powerfully ea me ge indeed by Descartes, and taking from him 
almost the whole of his psychology. Very little promise is 
given of the profound and original treatment of the passions 
which is deemed Spinoza’s masterpiece by the concurrent judg- 
ment of scientific and philosophical critics. More than this, the 
machineiy of “animal spirits,” afterwards expressly repudiated in 
the Ethics, is here adopted and used tu explain the connexion of 
soul and body. It may be due only to the conciseness of the work 
that the detailed physiological explanations offered by Descartes in 
the Traité des Passions are omitted. But the ethical interpretation 
of the psychological results is not only not Cartesian, but anti- 
Cartesian. Descartes had said that sorrow, remorse, and the like 
were useful and necessary for man’s life. Spinoza rejects this 
doctrine no less completely than in the Z¢hics, and denies it in 
even more emphatic terms. The wise man’s freedom from the 
disturbing influence of all passions, even of those commonly 
reckoned good, is insisted on with Stoical rigour, and the ideal of 
life set up as the only worthy one evidently tends to quietism; 
whereas in the Zt/ics the subduing of the passions is still proposed 
as the condition of righteousness and moral freedom, but the need 
of social and active life is fully recognized. As for the purely 
metaphysical conceptions of the essay, they are as far as 
possible from being Cartesian; and it is plain, if one may 
so speak, that they never were Cartesian. If a generic name 
is to be found for them, we must rather call them Neo- 
Platonic. How Spinoza came by them is too large a question to 
touch upon here; but they are derived by probable opinion, in 
shares which it is impossible to fix with exactness, from the 
medizeval Jewish philosophers and Giordano Bruno. One re- 
markable is that Spinoza’s determinism is already fully 
settled. M. Janet thinks that, notwithstanding the differences 
between Calvinist and Spinozist predestination, the fact that 
Calvinism was the ruling and orthodox doctrine in Holland may 
be not unconnected with this. The suggestion is ingenious, but 
seems unnecessary to account for Spinoza’s doctrine; and, in fact, 
his conversation never lay much among the Calvinist majority who 
had fixed the creed of the orthodox Reformed Church. The 
friends with whom he found shelter and companionship when he was 
cast out of the synagogue belonged to the defeated party, which by 
that time had become a sect living in obscurity under a con- 
temptuous toleration. In later days his hosts at the Hague were 
members of the German Lutheran congregation. 

It is made certain, however, by the plan and language of this 
essay that the philosophical development of theology was the 
original purpose of the author’s speculations, In the Lthics we 
have theological terms, but their meaning is so transformed as to 
suggest the doubt whether they are more than a verbal disguise 
for a philosophical system worked out on independent grounds. A 
Story was even told in the last century that Spinoza wrote Nature 


for God all through the Ethics, and altered it on the advice of his 
friend Dr. Meyer. But in the essay we see quite clearly that he 
really started from theology as earlier Jewish philosophers had 
done. Deus sive Natura was for him not an evasion or accom- 
modating form of speech, but expressed a vital truth. De- 
terminism, for instance, is presented as a deduction from the 
perfection of the Divine nature. Theological expressions are 
more frequent and warmer in tone than in the Ethics; Spinoza’s 
mind appears in the act of transition from a mystical to a scien- 
tific point of view. Very possibly he believed to the last that 
he had reconciled the two. The difference between him and 
his predecessors was that he set out with a determination to 
trust reason to the uttermost, and with an ardour of scientific 
inquiry into the nature of the world and man, kindled by the 
study of Descartes. We think, indeed, that the influence of 
Descartes upon Spinoza from the scientific and physical side can 
scarcely be rated too high. By most writers it has not been suffi- 
ciently considered, perhaps for the bag Snug that his influence 
from the side of pure speculation has too exclusively dwelt 


upon. 

Pith regard to Spinoza’s determinism, M. Paul Janet throws out 
an alternative theory of volition as equally consistent with his 
doctrine of Substance. You may admit free will, he says, without 
making will and understanding distinct entities, Let will be a 
name for the mind, so far as it produces, and is capable of pro- 
ducing, acts ; wnderstanding a name for the same mind, so far as it. 
produces, and is capable of producing, ideas, “Il n’y aurait 
rien 14 que de conforme aux principes de Spinoza.” It is not 
a little curious that this is the theory given by Spinoza 
himself at the end of his Cogitata Metaphysica, as the most 
plausible which could be framed on Cartesian principles ; 
such we must take to be his meaning, for the preface contains an 
express warning that the theory is not hisown. If we have an 
general criticism to make on M. Paul Janet’s introduction, it is 
that he might have been more liberal of references and parallel 

ssages illustrating the position in which the Essay on God and 
Man stands between Descartes on the one hand and Satan's own 
later work on the other. Strange as it may seem, the relation of 
Spinoza to Descartes has in some directions not been worked out. 
For example, Spinoza’s conception of “ things ay ag! produced. 
by God,” which survives in an obscure form in the Ethics, but is 
explained in one of his letters, and is pretty distinct in this treatise, 
depends on Descartes’ physical axiom (or rather dogma, for he 
hardly attempted to prove it, and besides it happens not to be true) 
that the quantity of motion in the universe is constant. Taken, 
however, simply as an account of what is to be found in the Essay 
on God and Man, the introduction given by M. Janet leaves little 
or nothing to be desired. 


RICHARDSON’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


GoM time in the winter of 1749-50 a fresh-coloured, brisk 
country lady of forty was to be seen in the Park attentively 
scrutinizing the gay company in the Mall. She recognized the 
person of whom she was in search from a distance, as she declares, 
of three hundred yards; and knew him, as she also states, from 
his own description. As she had just been examining his portrait 
the last statement may be slightly inaccurate ; but the description 
in question was at least graphic and minute. The person to be 
identified was a man of sixty, five feet five in height, plump, 
smooth-faced and ruddy-cheeked, and mostly dressed in b 

except a “‘lightish cloth coat”; one hand was in his bosom, the 
other held a cane, ready to support him in case of sudden attacks 
of dizziness; he walked “directly foreright,” but yet with an 
observant grey eye ; as he stole along at an even pace the said eye 
was generally cast to the ground, end would therefore observe the 
feet of a lady before her face ; but it would glance quickly upwards 
as he seemed to be making a brief note of the peculiarities of all the 
women who him. The habit was characteristic of the novelist 
whose special glory was his supposed intimacy with the intricacies 
of the female heart. How far that boast may have been well 
founded is a question which we need not discuss; but at least its 
justice would have been admitted by the lady who was now at 
length within eye-range of her hero. Lady Bradshaigh, of whose 
first sight of Richardson we have been speaking, was not indeed an 
eminent critic. She was a sensible, hearty, and hospitable lady, 
fond of her husband, and full of high spirit; but, us she lived 
in Lancashire and amongst ladies whose discourse turned more 
frequently upon horses than books, she had a rather excessive 
dread of literary pretensions. She was a good housewife, 
and “ gloried in the humble title of cow-doctor.” She hated to 
hear Latin out of a woman's mouth, thought that such a 
feminine scholar would grow w of her petticoats, and declared 
that she should be ashamed of having more learning than her 
husband—a standard which would probably confine her to teler- 
ably narrow limits. With these old-fashioned notions, it may be 
wondered how she came to contract her enthusiasm for Richard- 
son. Indeed, to say the truth, she seems to have been half-ashamed 
of her acquaintance. She feared lest her neighbours should dis- 
cover that she actually corresponded with an author; and when 
she received his portrait, she changed the name upon it from 
Richardson to Dickenson to baffle her friends’ curiosity. There 


* Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, §c. Vdited by Mrs. Barbauld. 
London. 1804. 
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would be something unfeminine, she seems to have thought, in any 
intercourse with a@ creature so strangely out of harmony with the 
surrounding social atmosphere. An author amongst the squires 
would be as much out of place as an actor in a meeting of Dis- 
senting ministers. The dyspeptic Richardson, whose severest 
exercise was a walk to North End, Fulham, and who shuddered 
at the very thought of getting on horseback, would have been as 
ill at ease amongst Lancashire country gentlemen as they would 
have been in his printing-house. 

And yet, as we have seen, Richardson had attracted Lady 
Bradshaigh so powerfully that she had been in correspondence 
with him under a feigned name for more than a year. Lady 
Bradshaigh, in fact, may have been all the better suited to be a 
disciple from her want of literary pretensions, She had read the 
first of Clarissa Harlowe in a straightforward and realistic 
way, and had been affected by it precisely as she would have been 
affected by a genuine history of facts. Like all simple-minded 
readers, she hated a tragical catastrophe, and had written to 
Richardson in a feigned name to entreat him to “save Lovelace’s 
soul” and make Clarissa happy. The good man had enough taste 
not to be moved by her entreaties. He gives better reasons than 
we might have expected for his wise decision; but we may also 
imagine he was too much flattered by her agony to be desirous of 
alleviating it. Unable to move him by her supplications, she 
declares that nothing will induce her to read the story if it ends 
badly. It will hurt her heart, she declares, durably. Of course 
she does read notwithstanding ; she sheds, as she estimates, a “ pint 
of tears,” and her heart is bursting still; her husband in vain begs 
her to read no more; she must keep her promise, but her spirits 
sre disordered ; her sleep disturbed; she breaks into a passion of 
erying at night and at breakfast: and, finally, she locks up the 
volumes, resolving never to read them again, and tries to imagine 
them “buried with her beloved Clarissa at the feet of her 
(Clarissa’s) grandfather.” Happy lady! should be the exclamation 
of the jaded novel-reader of the present day, who could really 
know a pleasure which a modern schoolgirl would ridicule as a 
childish illusion. And Happy novelist! will be added by the 
unfortunate manufacturers of pathos at the present day, who would 
be as thankful for a single tear as Richardson could be for a 
pint. 

About a quarter of Richardson's correspondence, not published 
till forty years after his death, is made up of the letters between 
himself and Lady Bradshaigh. They are perhaps most amusing 
as illustrations of the worthy man’s character and of the posi- 
tion in which he stood towards his admiring readers. The whole 
book is, in a sense, silly enough; and yet it has an interest beyond 
the obvious one of affording an odd glimpse into a quiet domestic 
interior of the last century. That, indeed, is pleasant in its way. 
One of the volumes has for a frontispiece the well-known picture 
of the Pantiles (now barbarously called the “ Parade”) at Tunbridge 
Wells in 1745, with Pitt, Johnson, Garrick, Richardson, Miss 
Chudleigh, and poor old Whiston. Another picture gives the 
exterior of Richardson's house at North End, which still remains 
intact amidst the advancing brick and mortar, and is now familiar 
to admirers of a very different artistic school. And a third shows 
Richardson reading passages from St Charles, Grandison to a little 
circle of admirers in wigs and stiff long-waisted dresses, in- 
cluding the admirable Mrs. Chapone. The illustrations are in 
perfect harmony with the quaint, old-fashioned correspondence, 
with its gentle copybook moralities, its sapient discussions of the 
ethics of marriage, love-making, and feminine deportment, its queer 
slipshod mmar, and the excellent Richardson’s spasmodic 
attempts at playful badinage with his feminine disciples. No 
literary clique that ever existed could be more open to ridicule. 
There were of course admirable types of all the domestic virtues 
in the parties who gathered round the tea-table at the old printer's 
suburban retreat; but few people have appetites unsophisticated 
enough for his bread and butter and the twaddle which aided its 
consumption. Doubtless, however, as one of his adorers puts it, 
his guests knew “ their own happiness too well to envy the gay 
inhabitants of Ranelagh’s lofty or Vauxhall's rural scenes.” 
The quiet circle regarded the fast or fashionable world outside with 
a mixture of curiosity, dread, and consciousness of moral superiority. 
The printer was very shy of obtruding himself on “ persons of 
condition,” and was honourably jealous of his independence. He 
was not ashamed of being a citizen in the old sense; shut out by 
Temple Bar from the precincts of Vanity Fair. His view of the 
Grub Street fraternity, who came nearer to him in social position, 
is indicated by his antipathy to Fielding. He repaid the jovial 
is rival by a dislike sharpened, one must fear, by 

ed under moral professions. He becomes 


odd, we may say parenthetically, that Richardson illustrates 
the difference between Fielding and Miss Fielding by the same 
comparison about the cloek and its works which Johnson used 
to distinguish Fielding from Richardson himself. Could Field- 
ing have seen the correspondence of his rival, he would have 

t himself repaid for these and other little stings in con- 
sideration of a rich harvest of those unconscious exhibi- 


tions of human weakness in which the great humourist de 
lighted. Philip Skelton, for example, might have sat for Parson 
Adams. Like that worthy, he was as athletic as benevolent; he 
used to make his pastoral visits ina wild part of Ireland with a 
huge bludgeon and a big dog, whilst in times of distress he ran 
into debt, and sold his library for the good of his people. He won 
some reputation by a vigorous attack upon contemporary infidelity ; 
but the good man’s estimate of the value of his own sermons was, 
like Adams's, somewhat excessive, and nearly produced a quarrel 
with Richardson, because the printer did not throw aside every 
other engagement to bring out with impossible rapidity two large 
volumes of discourses. 

Richardson’srelations with poor Mrs. Pilkington, the erring friend 
of Swift, would be equally in Fielding’s vein. Richardson gene- 
rously helped the poor woman in her distress, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he had his reward. Perhaps none of his correspondents 
laid on flattery with a thicker brush. “ You have monopolized all 
the Christian, all the social, virtues and graces to yourself,” is one 
of her passing remarks to the good man. In warmer moods she 
finds it necessary to plunge into verse :— 

To thee, within. whose heaven illumined breast 
Resides each virtue which adorns the blest, 

Tis bold presumption to attune my lays: 

Seraphic notes should hymn sublimer praise. 
Angels enthroned in bliss with rapture see 

Their own divine perfection live in thee. 

Where hast thou learnt this excellence and grace ? 
Why uncorrupt amidst a sinful race ? 


And so on; and when her own imagination flags, she quotes the 
enthusiasm of the sprightly Colley Cibber, now verging upon 
eighty, and still capable of ranting with the best :— 

In this manner [she says, after quoting some of his words] did the dear 

gentleman, I think I may almost sexy, rave; for I never saw passion 
higher wrought than his. When I told him she pees must die, 
he said, “God damn him, if she should, he should no longer believe Pro- 
vidence, or eternal wisdom, or goodness governed the world, if merit, m- 
nocence, and beauty were to be so destroyed.” . . . These [and more to the 
same purpose] were his strongly emphatical expressions. 
Nobody will be surprised after this tc hear that Richardson had 
to be very liberal, not only to poor Mrs. Pilkington, but to her 
disreputable daughter and her equally disreputable son; and that 
when he ordered a suit of clothes for the last young gentleman, 
who was in a state of destitute raggedness, the lad gave particular 
orders to the tailor to make them in the height of fashion. The 
race of florid petitioners is not yet extinct, nor the weakness 
which supports them. 

We need not speak of other characters which pass across the 
little stage. One little history, contained in half-a-dozen letters, 
is very touching and graceful, and may suggest the brighter side 
of Richardson’s character. Poor Mrs. Klopstock, wife of the 
poet, ventured to write in her pretty broken English to Richard- 
son. Thanking him for Clarissa, she tells her own little love story in 
three or four pages, which are now more pathetic than Clarissa 
itself. She tells how she and her husband met and parted (“it 
was an strong hour the hour of his departure!”), and met again; 
till at last Klopstock avowed his love, and she “ startled as fora 
wrong thing” ; and how, when she too avowed her love, her mother 
delayed the marriage for two years, but now, “ knowing Klop- 
stock, loves him as her lifely son, and thanks God that she has 
not persisted”; and how, for the last four years, they have all 
been as happy as possible; how her husband and his poetry are 
perfect ; and how she still dotes upon him “ as if he was my bride- 
groom.” Another letter announces that her happiness is to be 
made complete by the birth of a child. Alas! we turn the page, 
and all the happiness has gone out. Poor Mrs. Klopstock died 
in childbed. ‘he little episode is really beautiful amidst the 
flummery and the twaddle and the petty vanity which mark 
other parts of the correspondence; and it makes us sensible, 
too, that, in spite of his foibles, there was something really 
attractive to good women in the worthy printer. In fact, how- 
ever uncouth and overlaid with absurd conventionalities, he was 
amongst the tenderest and most sympathetic of confidants. In his 
family, though substantially kindly, his formality seems to have 
kept his children rather at a distance; but he had a strange power 
of moving the feminine heart which, one may suppose, was pretty 
much the same in his as in other times, however queer the external 
costume. In one of her letters (in 1749) Lady Bradshaigh remarks 
upon the new word “sentimental,” which had lately come into 
“ vogue amongst the polite.” “ Everything clever and agreeable,” 
she adds, ‘‘is comprehended in that word”; and she had ventured 
to use it for the first time in reference to one of Richardson’s 
letters. In fact, she could not have used a more appropriate ex- 
pression. If Sterne (of whom Richardson thought as contemptu- 
ously as of Fielding) was the first English writer to give wide popula- 
rity to the word, Richardson had invented the thing. Rather, he was 
the first mouthpiece of a peculiar current of emotion which was 
then becoming conspicuous from causes to be determined by philo- 
sophical historians. In any case, his skill in giving it utterance 
gave him his singular influence, not merely in England, but upon 
French and German literature. The conditions under which it 
was acquired may be investigated in this curious correspond- 
ence; and a fuller criticism might throw some light upon the 
question how it came to pass that the half-educated, narrow-minded 
cockney printer came, in some sense, to apply the torch to the 
strange explosions of revolutionary passion which we find in 
Diderot or Rousseau, 


absolutely spiteful at the very mention of /om Jones, and abusvs 
Fielding even on occasion of his death. ‘ I have not been able to 
read any more than the first volume of Amelia,” he says; “ poor 
Fielding! I could not help teliing his sister that I was cqually 
surprised at and concerned for his continued lowness. ‘Had your 
brother,’ said I, ‘ been born in a stable or been a runner at a 
sponging-house, we should have thought him a genius’”; as it is, 
what can be done but hold | our hands in holy horror? It is 
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POGANUC PEOPLE.* 


JS yprnnte may be real contributions to the history of their 
country which are innocent of any such ambition, Every 
picture of life which conveys a distinct image of a past state of 
society, of a period utterly removed from the present by the barriers 
of habit, change, and progress, is such a contribution. Countries 
are poorly off and are more or less conscious of a want till they 
have stages of change and advance to look back upon. It is 
the business of genius to picture these changes, and, in fact, 
it needs no very remote distance to get up a very creditable 
sense of antiquity—of “ the old time,” “ the good old time.” 

Genius, great or small, manifests itself by a vivid sense of life at 
its dawn. Whether the child lets its impressions find utterance 
in words, or silently broods over the world in which it finds itself, 
it will turn out that there was a difference at the very start 
between the infancy of genius and of commonplace—a difference 
in the degree of intensity in which the early life was lived, in the 
aspect which external things, scenes, and events assumed in the 
mind, and in the power of viewing them in themselves, and apart 
from the question of personal interest and concern. In the genius, 
the literary faculty is already at work taking notes, however little the 
mind may be conscious of such labour; in the commonplace mind, 
this visible scene has performed its part and function in minister- 
ing to the wants, hopes, and wishes of the hour. How dull are 
some good memories; how they fail in the point of raising a 
picture; they make the past only a dimmer sort of present, a 
mere husk, with the life lived out of it. On the other hand, what 
a living distinctness of scene and character marks similar records 
formed by an eager curiosity, first opening to impressions and 
taking in ideas. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Poganuc People seems to 
us to be the fruit of such a memory, and as such to be one of 
those contributions of which we have spoken to the social history 
of her country; a contribution in the sense of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford—a picture handing down and perpetuating a living like- 
ness of a past form of social existence. 

No one could describe Little Dolly’s passionate interest in the life 
around her without having experienced it. It seems to speak for 
itself that the author, not necessarily in the incidents, but in the 
emotions of her heroine, is relying on her personal memories ; 
and that she is stimulated to her task by comparisons not always 
favourable to the present day. It was, she says, a grown people’s 
world, and not a child’s world, that Dolly Cushing, the youngest 
of ten children, was born into sixty years ago. She had to find 
her amusements ; they were not pressed upon her. She had to do 
what she was bid. She was snubbed when she was troublesome ; 
and the general course of her experience impressed her with the 
mournful conviction that she was liable to be in the way. Thus 
she was driven to think, and to go to her invention for her toys 
and pleasures. And, above all, she was forced to look beyond 
herself and her own small surroundings for her interests. More- 
over, what no imaginative mind will overlook as an intellectual 
influence, she was not strictly confined to her own class, but, as 
an insignificant member of the community, saw life as it was lived 
ina new England village; and, being graciously tolerated in the 
kitchen by Nabby, the one representative help in her father’s 
busy household, she got some insight into the human heart. It is 
through Nabby that the reader is first made acquainted with the 
state of religious parties in Poganuc. 

At the period when this history begins, America had only recently 
ceased to have a State Church; till then Congregationalism—or, 
“ as it was called by the common people, Presbyterianism ”—was 
the religion established by law in New England. There was the 
one meeting-house, the one minister in every village. ‘ In those 
days, if a sectarian meeting of Methodists or Baptists, or an un- 
seemly gathering of any kind, seemed impending, the minister had 

only to put on his cocked-hat, take his gold-headed cane, and 
march down the village street, leaving his prohibition at every 
house, and the thing was done even as he commanded.” The first 
relaxation of this rule was the liberty given to every man of 
“ signing off” to any denomination that gees him, and by this 
arrangement the Episcopal Church, barely tolerated even before 
the war, profited ; for, as its members were generally old families 
with ancestral distinctions, to sign off into the Episcopal fold 
upon a quarrel with the minister “saved one’s dignity.” Still, 
however, the Congregational minister of the established meeting- 
house took the Jead, and was the religious if not the social head 
of the community; a position which Dr. Cushing, learned and 
respected, was well able to fill. It was in dead winter—and a 
Connecticut winter is a very austere one—that Dolly, coming in 
from school, is introduced to us bursting into the kitchen, where 
Nabby is kneading bread with great vigour. Now Nabby’s father 
had signed off in a fit of perverseness to the Episcopal Church ; 
and therefore Nabby was an authority. The child has seen men 
taking in armfuls of spruce and pine there, and had been told 
by the vi boys that the church was to be illuminated by a 
candle in window :— 

“ But, Nabby, what is a “lumination ?” 

“ Well now, Dolly, you jest pick up your book, and put up your knitting 
work, and sweep out that snow you’ve tracked in, and hang up your bonnet 
and cloak, and TH tell you all about it,” said Nabby, taking up her whole 
cushion of dough and letting it down the other side with a great bound, 
beginning kneading again. 


* Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 


And Nabby enters with spirit into the description of the Christ- 
mas decorations in progress :— 

Now this sentence was a perfect labyrinth of mysteries to Dolly ; for she 
did not know what Christmas was, she did not know what the chancel was, 
she never saw anything dressed with pine, and she was wholly in the dark 
what it was all about; and yet her bosom heaved, her breath grew short, 
her colour came and went, and she trembled with excitement. Something 
bright, beautiful, and glorious must be coming into her life, and oh, if she 

“Oh, Na are you said, Wi mess. 
“ Yes, I’m with I belong to the I’m 
going early to practise on the anthem.” “Oh, Nabby, won’t you take me? 

, Nabby !” said Dolly, piteously. “QO Land o’ Goshen! no, child; you 
mustn’t think on’t ; I couldn’t do that noways. Your pa never would hear 
of it, nor Mis’ Cushing neither. You see, your pa don’t b’lieve in Christ- 
mas.” ‘ What is Christmas, Nabby?” “Why, it’s the day Christ was 
born—that’s Christmas.” “ Why, my papa believes Christ was born,” said 
Dolly, with an injured air, “ You needn’t tell me that he don’t ; I’ve heard 
him read all about it in the Testament.” “I didn’t say he didn’t, did 1?” 
said Nabby ; “but your papa ain’t a ’Piscopal, and he don’t believe in 
keeping none of them air Prayer-Book days—Christmas, nor Easter, nor 
nothin’,” said Nabby, with a generous profusion of negatives. “ Up to the 
*Piscopal church they keep Christmas, and they don’t keep it down to your 
meeting-house ; that’s the long and short on’t.”. . . 

Poor little Dolly stood still, looking wistful and bewildered. The tangle 
of brown and golden curls on the outside of her little head was not more 
snarled than the conflicting ideas in the inside. This great and wonderful 
idea of Christmas, and all this confusion of images, of gold stars and green 
wreaths, and illuminated windows, and singing and music—all done because 
Christ was born, and yet something her papa did not approve of ; it was a 
hopeless puzzle. After standing, thinking, for a moment or two she 
resumed. 

“But, Nabby, why don’t my papa like it? and why don’t we have a 
*Juminatiou in our meeting-house ?” “ Bless your heart, child, they never 
does them things to Presbyterian meetin’s. Folks’ ways is different, and 
them air is ’Piscopal ways. For my part, I’m glad father signed off to the 
*Piscopalians, for it’s a great deal jollier.” “Oh dear! my papa won’t ever 
sign off,” said Dolly, mournfully. 

How Dolly did see the “’ luminations” after all we will not fore- 
stall the interest of the book by telling. It is clear that the author 
considers Congregationalism and its meeting-houses wanting in 
certain qualities endearing to childhood. Parson Cushing is a 
favourite of hers, perhaps a portrait of one near to her, and his 
self-complacent repose in his own powers of encountering these 
novelties is pleasant. ‘This Christmas‘dressing is all nonsense,” 
he says to his wife, “ but the child isn’t to blame, it was natural. 
I shall preach a sermon right away that will set all this Christmas 
matter straight.” Dolly is loyal to her father, and another year 
makes no effort to see the grand sight ; but circumstances still put 
Congregationalism in what may be called an unsavoury light ; for 
Mis’ Persis, a member of the congregation, who wants to do her 
part towards supporting the minister, announces to Mis’ Cushing 
that on the 25th of December she will come and make up her 
candles for her, and the day is devoted to dips from morning till 
night. While the process of liquifying tallow for a year’s con- 
sumption of candles was in full operation, it was not unnatural 
that Dolly should hear the warning, “ Now, we can't hev any 
young uns in this kitchen to-day.” But the point of the story lies in 
the possibility sixty years ago of a child not carrying her point, and 
having to obey a stern command. For the ’Piscopals, intent on 
rendering the season attractive, had another string to their bow; 
and there is an issue of invitations to a party where raisins and 
almonds, which stood for grandeur with the rising generation of 
Poganuc, and mottoes which were to tell fortunes, were promised. 
Dolly flies home for leave to go, but is met at the door with re- 
proaches for disobedience, and retires discomfited to bedew her 
long seam with her tears. Perhaps these memories may be stimu- 
lated by modern controversy; indeed we should not have thought 
that the point of Apostolical succession could have been a prominent 
one anywhere at this date; but we have been lately told on 
good authority that the American Church acted on these questions 
while they still slept in England. 

When a vivid memory recalls its past, it is very apt to represent 
that past asa busy, exciting, and indeed brilliant one; under its 
spell we feel that we live in degenerate days ; the personages that 
move in it have a force and spirit that is gone out of the world of 
our time. And we can imagine that the denizens of modern New 
England villages may regret having fallen on times when there are 
no Nabbys to get through the work of a house with such swinging 

oodwill, though her tendency to flirtation still lives in full force. 

or do modern times furnish any adequate substitute for Hiel 
Jones, driver of the daily stage, and in his own esteem provisional 
owner and caretaker of Poganuc, who is never at a loss, never 
without an opinion, and seldom without a reason for it ; who has 
no betters, and whose nature itis to patronize; who condescends 
to assure anybody who stands at his elbow that it is not Dr. 
Cushing’s fault if he is not converted, and that if the Democrats 
saassed the minister, he’d give ’em as good as they sent; who at the 
election claps the magnates on the shoulder, and encourages them 
by his support; with whom all the girls are in love; who hasa 
standing snapping flirtation with Nabby, and finally conquers her in 
his uniform on the great 4th of July, “ looking so very determined 
and martial that she felt for the first time in awe of him ”; and who 
through it all is a thoroughly good-natured honest fellow, and a 
good son to a trying mother—a typical character in her way. 
Certainly the jargon of Hiel Jones and his compeers is worse and 
more uncouth than any dialect or patois of the Old World. Thus 
we have Zeph Higgins coming to vote among the Democrats :— 

“Hulloa, Higgins; step this way, you’re going to vote the Democrat 
ticket, you know.” “No, I ain’t, nuther,” said Zeph, from the sheer 
mechanical instinct of contradiction. “Not going to vote with the 
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Democrats, Higgins? All right, then you are going to vote the Federal 
ticket ; here ’tis.” “No I ain’t, nuther. You let me alone. I ain’t a goin’ 
to be dictated to. I’m a goin’ to vote jest as I’mamind ter. I won't 
vote for nuther, ef I ain’t a mind ter; and I'll vote for jest which one 1 
want ter, and no other.” 

Thus supported, the Democrats won the day. “ Well, doctor,” 
says a Federal leader, “ we're smashed. Democrats beat us all to 
flinders.” “ Every thing has voted that could stand on its bind 
legs, and the hogs are too many for us.” 
the general depression of the beaten party, which leaves so deep 
an impression on childhood, sympathizing without understanding, 
feeling a heaviness in the air and scared at the grown-up dejection ; 


and next a little puzzled to find in a few hours the world going on | 


all the same and nothing dreadful happening. 

There is a story of Washington, told probably on good autho- 
rity. Washington never swore—that is, never swore but once, 
when a command was disobeyed, and a regiment he had left to 
guard a critical post Jeft it on a misunderstanding, and came when 
and where they were not wanted. An old colonel is speaking :— 

“Sir, I never saw a mortal being look as General Washington looked at us. 
He ordered us back with a voice like thunder, and I never heard such a 
terrific velley of curses as he poured out upon us when the men hesitated. 
Sir, that man was so dreadful that we turned and ran. \We had rather 
face the Judgment Day than face him. Upon my soul, I thought when I 
turned back that I was going straight into eternity; but I had rather face 
death than him.” 

“ And he swore?” “Indeed he did; but it was not profane swearing ; 
it was not taking God’s name in vain, for it sent us back as if we had been 
chased by lightning,” &c. 

The minister explains to his children that this is not swearing in 
the common sense, but adds :— 

“ This story | would rather you would never repeat. It might not be 
understood.” “Certainly,” said Bill, with proud gravity, “ common boys 
would not understand, and Dolly, don’t you tell.” “ Of course I shouldn’t,” 
said Dolly, “I shall never tell even Nabby, nor Bessie, nor anybody.” And 
afterwards, in the family circle, when General Washington was spoken of, 
the children looked on one another with grave importance as the trusted 
depositories of a State secret. 

The chief interest of the book lies with us in these parts where 
the author seems to write from actual memory and experience. 
All is well written, and Zeph’s conversion is a favourable example 
of what may be called religious biography. But it is where the 
world shows itself to quick, sensitive, keen-witted childhood, 
whether in social life or in nature, that the felicities of the author's 
style find most play, and that the reader goes most thoroughly 
along with her. 


AN ALPHADETICAL HANDBOOK FOR ENGLAND AND 
WALES.* 


4 pw Englishman of the present day has far greater facilities 
for systematized sight-seeing than were enjoyed even by 
his most recent ancestors. It is not very long ago that the 
handbook for a riding or a county was too cumbrous to ca 
except in a strap, and now the A BC of England and Wales 
achieves the merits of a succinct yet sufficient topography for 
the tourist within the limits of a side-pocket. No doubt this 
is partly ascribable to the impetus given to home-travelling by the 
multiplication of railroads, and to the encouragement, by archieolo- 
gical and natural history societies, of whatever furthers the intel- 
ligent investigation of our home geography, our towns and build- 
ings, our flora and fauna, Every year the survey becomes more 
minute; every year tends to define more exactly the differences 
between a Gazetteer such as that which Andrew Brice of Exeter 
published in a folio in 1759, and the numberless bald and patchy 
summaries of counties and county towns, the best of which is 
infinitely less meritorious than the tive or six columns devoted, say, 
to Essex, in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Brice’s work—which is still quite worth possessing, for it vindi- 
cates its epithet of “Grand” by professing to be “general and 
cial, ancient as well as modern”—we find in the same page 
with the description of Bagdad a complimentary account of Bad- 
minton Magna, in the Hundred of Grombaldash, Gloucestershire, 
which, after recounting the parks, gardens, fountains, and other 
contrivances for recreation and pleasure of that famous seat, ends by 
way of climax with telling us that “King William, who came 
hither from Kingroad when he landed on his return from his expe- 
dition to Ireland, said to the then duke that he was not surprised 
at his not coming to Court when he had so sumptuous a palace 
of his own.” One recognizes here a tid-bit catered for the “gaping 
rustic” class ; in strong contrast to which is the exclusion of aught 
that is personal or gossiping from the compendious summaries of 
counties in our most modern encyclopzedia. The projector of the 
compendious Alphabetical Handbook has hit upon an idea hitherto 
unappropriated, although it cannot be denied that some helps and 
encouragements have been offered him of late years, as well as some 
singularly happy models on which to construct his work. It is now 
at least a quarter of a century since we first experienced the delight 
of chalking out a campaign of little tours under the guidance of 
those charming volumes of Charles Knight's Series, Rambles by 
Rivers ; and the chief drawback to the Handbook to the Environs 
of London by the same author, Mr. James Thorne, is its abundance 
of detail, and the difficulty in which it places the tourist of know- 
ing where to begin and how to limit an expedition. One sage and 


* Handbook for England and Wales, Alphabetically Arranged the 
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The scene is well given; | 


sound counsel has been allowed its due weight in these pages; the 
traveller is never left at a loss for clear and intelligible verbal sign- 
posts, so to speak, to help him, on arriving at this or that point 
of rendezvous, to find his way with the least waste of time and 
fatigue to the camp or mound, the fortress or hill-top, the crom- 
lech or wishing-well, which he would specially regret to have 
missed whilst in such or such a neighbourhood. Brief, for in- 
stance, as is the space allotted to Corwen in Merionethshire in the 
Alphabetical Handbook, it may make just the difference to the 
pedestrian whether he shall give a long afternoon or a whole 
day to a visit to it if he ascertains from this handbook the relative 
positions of the British fortified post of Caer Drewyn on the left 
of the Dee, and of Owain Glyndwr's Seat and “specula,” which 
surveys the valley and the Clwydian hills from the summit of a 
precipitous path above the church and town. The whole district, 
indeed, is full of sights worth turning aside to see; but, be the 
tourist limited or unlimited as to time, it is surely to his advan- 
tage to utilize rather than waste the opportunities at his disposal. 

We have lately had occasion to test the Alphabetical Handbook 
in this very matter of lucid directions for guidance with reference 
to St. Albans; and this, side by side with Mr. Thorne’s Environs 
of London, and with what appears to be au average local shilling 
guide. Mr. Thorne’s account of this important historical borough 
is, of course, by far the most complete and copious; it discusses 
the history of the protomartyr who gave his name to the site and 
see, and of the vicissitudes of the abbey and town from the 
days of Offa to the second battle fought there in the Wars of the 
Roses. But the editor of the A BC manual, avowedly supple- 
menting his own personal experiences with the aid derivable 
from Murray’s county and kindred handbooks, has here as else- 
where availed himself of all that is essential and pertinent 
in Mr. Thorne’s much longer account of St. Albans, and yet 
limited himself to a space which contains no more matter than a 
practised tourist can compass in strictly handbook fashion, and 
digest, so to speak, ambulando, Nothing can be clearer or more 
suggestive than the data as to the Abbey church, and its dimen- 
sions and component parts. The screens, the shrine of St. Alban, 
the Lady Chapel, the curious Watching Gallery, and the monu- 
ment of Duke Humphrey opposite the Watching Loft, with the 
tower and transepts and lantern, are sufliciently described to 
enable him who has no other guide to see and discover them for 
himself; and when he is provoked by the ever-recurring pheno-= 
menon of old Roman bricks (with flint in the basement) con- 
stituting the exterior walls, nothing is easier, if he takes the 
Handbook’s advice, than to find his way to the identical vestiges 
of Roman Verulamium, which suggest that the builders of the 
Abbey had utilized as it were piecemeal the old Roman masonry 
of the city walls. Here, too, valuable time will be saved by 
following the guidance of the A BC Murray, if we want to find 
our way not only to the site of Verulamium, but also to what 
we may call the shrine of Becon—his chosen place of burial and 
commemoration, “ in the only Christian church within the walls 
of old Verulam.” 

It is with satisfaction that we note also in this Handbook a liberal 
allowance of skeleton tours, where they are needed. Thus the 
Lake district is made practicable to the pedestrian as well as to 
other tourists. The weirdly attractive scenery of Dartmoor, possess- 
ing interest alike for the naturalist and the antiquary, the fisherman 
and the legend-lover, is parcelled out into a series of excursions, 
according as a visit to Cranmere Pool and Fur Tor, a walk from 
Okehampton to Princetown, an excursion from Moreton Ham 
stead on the banks of the Teign, or a run to Two Bridges and the 
famous old wood of Wistman, may strike the explorer’s fancy. In 
providing a bill of the charming water excursion from Richmond 
to Oxford, the editor has omitted nothing which can prepare the 
intending excursionist for making the tour a success, whether in 
the choice of a craft, a good plan of the river, or a list of the 
most attractive and convenient tarrying-points, For example, the 
inducement to make a rest at Maidenhead begins with the 
proximity of Burnham Beeches, is enhanced by the beautiful 
grounds of Cliefden on the left bank of the river, and culmi- 
nates with Dropmore to the east of Cliefden, a visit to which 
is indispensable to any one who would speak of the growth 
of the Douglas pine or the Araucaria imbricata in England. 
The only omission that we can detect here is that of the name 
of Mr. Frost, the gardener who still lives to tell from what 
an unlikely desert and rubbish-heap he raised a growth of 
conifers unsurpassed in Europe. Again, we may point to the 
ten columns which set before us the noticeable features of the 
Isle of Wight as a triumph of succinctness and condensation. It 
were easy to multiply instances of tours judiciously sketched 
out. The pilgrimage from Haverfordwest to St. David's is one 
such example, though the editor scarcely gives it the detail it 
deserves. Perhaps it may encourage him to enlarge his treatment 
of it in a eecond edition if he learns that there is now a fairly good 
hotel in the village which represents the ancient Menapia; and 
doubtless, with a prospect of satisfactory quarters at his Journey’s 
end, the traveller will have better heart to tarry on the way 
and explore the sunny beach of Newgale, a mile or two nearer 
Haverfordwest than Solva—a beach which resembles the 
Chesil beach near Portland, in its bank of gravel and pebble 
thrown up in a straight line between the sea and the road. 


Another route about which more might have been given 
| is that upon which this year’s gathering of Cambrian archeologists 
was exercised in August last. Neither Lampeter nor Tre 

| deserved total omission: and we should have thought that, ever 
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amidst a forest of Lis, Llandewi Brefiand its church and legends 
might have claimed mention for its connexion with St. David and 


its tradition of the oxen called “ Ychen Bannog,” a relic of the | 


horn of one of which has been pronounced by Mr. Symonds, in his 
Records of the Rocks, to be part of the horn of “ Bos primigenius ” 
well fossilized. But in such an undertaking it is inevitable that 
time and revision alone can ensure accuracy, get rid of repetitions 
and cruss-references, and secure for out-of-the-way places of real 
interest the mention which they might have counted upon if more 
accessibly situated. As an instance, if we turn to Fairford, on 
the Witney branch of the Great Western Railway, and so within 
reach of Oxford archeologists, we find its magnificent “ stained 
& ” duly appreciated. The editor has evidently seen the 

‘airford windows and the “Fairford graves.” If, however, we 
search for Hales-Owen, a market town and borough of some seven 
thousand inhabitants, thirty-six miles to the south-east of Shrews- 
bury, we shall search in vain, although it isa place by no means 
devoid of ancient or modern interest ; and this perhaps because itis 
difficult to say exactly to which of two counties it rightly belongs. 
In Brand’s Popular Antiquities “ Hales-Owen” is cited as the 
place in Shropshire where of old was practised the rude entertain- 
ment of “ Orabbing the Parson ”—pelting him, that is, with crab- 
apples. But in Murray's Handbook for Hereford, Worcester, and 
Sean Hales-Owen is given as situated on the Stour in Wor- 
cestershire ; and by some research in Mr. Allies’s Worcestershire 
Antiquities and like volumes we arrive at the fact that until 1832 
the parish was situated partly in Worcestershire and partly in 
Shropshire, though before the Conquest the whole was in 
the former county, to which by the Reform Act it has been re- 
annexed. One can understand how, especially when half swamped 
in the suburbs of Birmingham, it has escaped the notice of even 
a careful topographer ; but its claims to a Roman road and other 
antiquities, to a ruined Premonstratensian abbey—not to speak of 
Shenstone’s residence at the Leasuwes, and his urn and epitaph in 
the north aisle of the church—will avail, we doubt not, to secure 
it due mention in a later edition. 

Where the information given by the Handbook is scanty or inexact 
we believe it will for the most part be found that railway communi- 
cation has been lacking. Such, till almost the present time, has been 
the case with Bromyard, to which the line from Worcester was only 
completed in the autumn of 1877. Under this head we find the 
mention of a British encampment four miles to the north-east, in 
excellent preservation, called Netherwood, with a special notice of 
the adjoining Early English church. The editor appears to have con- 
fused Netherwood, which lies on the Herefordshire ele of the Teme, 
and is commonly, though perhaps erroneously, quoted in biographies 
as the birthplace of Robert Devereux Earl of Essex, with the 
eamp of Thornbury, which towers above it to the south, and is 
one of the most striking British camps in Herefordshire. In 
point of fact, for “ Netherwood” an erratum should direct us to 
read “Thornbury,” both in reference to the camp and the church 
at the southern base of it. The line from Worcester to Bromyard 
is expected at some distant day to reach Leominster, and ought 
then to fucilitate the comparison of the surrounding camps of 
Bredenbury and Ivington, as well as Whitborne, nearer Worcester. 
A propos of Leominster and its cell for Benedictines, established 
by Henry I., the founder of the Benedictine abbey at Reading, it 
is a bit of comparative topography worth noting that both at Leo- 
minster and Reading the name of “ The Forbury” is still given to 
the enclosure which formerly contained the outer court of the 
priory or abbey. Where, under the head of “Hereford,” it 
is mentioned that near Pontrilas station, half an hour by rail 
from Hereford, there are most interesting remains of a Cistercian 
monastery, we would suggest that this paragraph should be 
omitted, if, as we presume, Abbey Dore is meant; and that that 
noble church should have a special and independent notice, the 
more so as it is no longer correct to oiler tourists a bait at the 
“Scudamore Arms Hotel,” which is reconverted into a private 
mansion. 

On the whole, we may safely say that the best interests of 
British topography have been consulted in this Alphabetical 
Handbook; and it is in thorough appreciation of the pains and 
care that have been bestowed on its compilation that we have 
ventured on a few emendations, alterations, and corrections, 
founded on our notes of past tours. 


BY-WAYS.* 


F all needy and extravagant widows with five daughters to 
settle in life, one young son to educate, and another—brutal, 
dissipated, unprincipled, and a thief and forger to boot—to shield 
from justice, get as well out of the fire as “ Mrs. Captain Cald- 
well of Castlecroft Lodge,” they will do better than ordinary ex- 
erience warrants one in believing possible. To be sure, Mrs, 
aptain Caldwell has exceptional material to deal with. Her five 
daughters are either docile or clever, beautiful or witty, and some 
of them have all these qualities together, with others superadded ; 
and the men of the place where they live are men without dread 
of consequences and incurious as to antecedents; men who do 
not think twice about the family, the character, or the connexions 
of the girls they admire, and who allow themselves to be hood- 
winked or bullied into marriage with a lamb-like docility that 


* By-Ways. A Novel in Three Volumes. By Mary W. Paxton. London: 
Samuel Tinsley & Co. 1878. 


| would be invaluable to a Belgravian mother should she light on 


| it in the possessor of ten thousand a. year. 

When the story opens one daughter is already married to a self- 
_made millowner, by name James Sizer, of the impossibly vulgar 
kind, and as coarse in mind as lie is uncouth in bearing. But his 
wife is not one to be much disturbed, whatever happens. We 
will give her portrait, as illustrating the author's style of thought 
and manuer of expression :— 

Leaning well back in an easy-chair drawn close to the fire, is Rebecea 

Sizer, Mrs. Caldwell’s eldest daughter. Of the large and shapely order of 
women, she. Her fair, faintly-freckled face, in frame of pale golden hair, 
is pleasant to the eye exceedingly ; and these slow, restful motions of hers 
have the oddest, drowsiest charm, The blue-grey eyes, the soft mouth, and 
the pose of the pretty, dimpled hands, lying one over the other in her lap, 
declare in characters that he who runs may read- -an indolent and yielding 
soul—a being delightful for male intelligences to conicmplate, in other 
words, a woman not even aware of the meaning of self-assertion. 
The next sister, Judith, is “little, very little, and tawny as 
any gipsy.” There is an acuteness of aspect about the small 
woman that is impressive; she is, you feel at once, a person who 
knows what she can do—and does it.” She has small hands— 
which the author calls “the minutest of hands”—“ with firm, 
dextrous, ringless fingers”; she does “cunning crochet work” 
with “ bewildering rapidity”; disdains big chignons and gowns 
“much betrimmed”; she sometimes gets a red nose, and is sharp 
and caustic, with a strong will, and a sublime indifference to 
truth or falsehood when she has her end to gain. The next young 
person is thus set forth :— 

Miss Arabelle Caldwell conceives herself the beauty of the family, and 
adorns her favoured person to the utmost—holding that, just because she 
is so rare a gem, she must be rarely set. List of her attractions—tall, 
elegant form; model hands and feet ; small, regular features ; large blue 
eves; rose and lily colouring; rich auburn tresses. Beyond all question a 
maiden fair to see. 

Of the fourth, Claudine, the author's pet, we are told that “ the 
supple, rounded figure, rather under medium height, the small, 
well-set head, the delicate hands and feet—all are quite dis- 
tractingly dainty.” Her hair “ comes away in shining ripples 
from her low, broad brow”—query, would not hair “coming 
away ” be naturally taken to mean falling off 9—and she has, among 
her other attractions, “a pair of wilful dimples, that play at hide- 
and-seek about the corners of her mouth.” The other day we had 
sunbeams that played at hide-and-seek, and now a pair ot dimples 
take up the game. Why not blind-man’s-buff, or hunt-the- 
slipper, or I-spy-1? Why should hide-and-seek have all the 
burden of silliness to carry? The fifth girl is Helena, who 
“favours” Judith to a certain extent, but who is tall and richly 
coloured, and whose “great eyes dance and shine as Judith’s 
do not”; whose “gipsy tint is irradiated by a carmine that 
Judith’s has not”; and who is, pace her author, about the 
most objectionable and forward young minx ever placed on 
the ephemeral record of a trashy novel. Not only is this 
young lady described personally, but what she sees comes 
also into the picture. Among other things, she sees, “ gird- 
ling the Lodge, rocking shrubberies, and bare trees tossing 
gaunt branches in the wind”; but, as “without the gates” she 
sees a wide extent of country made up of “pasture-land, dotted 
with farmsteads, broken here and there by wandering burn and 
gently sloping brae,” while, “canopying all, legions of storm- 
clouds, trom whose black bosoms torrents of sleet are descending 
pitilessly,” we must suppose, first, that the “rocking shrubberies” 
which girdle the Lodge are not much higher than so many 
thistles, or that the house and grounds are at the bottom of a 
punch-bowl, of which the surrounding country makes the sides; 
and, next, that Miss Helena Caldwell had a penetration of vision 
denied to ordinary mortals, which enables her to see clearl 

wandering burns and distant farmsteads through pitilessly descend- 
ing torrents of sleet. But we must expect odd topography where 
the grammar is of the character which makes “ No, Arabella, it 
couldn't have been you who was meant” a possible speech from a 
young lady presumably tairly well educated; where another 
young lady finds that, as “ unveiled truth is by no means always 
a comely spectacle, she soon acquired wondrous skillin the creation 
of decent draperies into which to induct unbecoming faets ”; where 
“ She neither ever gave nor expected quarter, she,” is one full-grown 
sentence, and “* Ife is a woman’s hero, let her limn him woman- 
like,” is another; and where “a brattle seemed brewing ” is offered 
as.a puzzle to future commentators. 

With ail this we have characters and a plot which we must hope, 
for the honour of humanity, exist only in the author's brain, 
These five young women and their mother openly discuss the 

ossibilities of Claudine’s catching one Mr. Siete woman’s 

ero who is limned womanlike—the rich owner of Castlecroft ; 
though, to do Claudine justice, she dislikes the whole thing, and 
begs her sisters to leave off. “ Won't we a the subject now ?” 
she entreats. “It may be very bad of me, but I am so sick of 
it.” But duns are urgent; Mrs. Captain Caldwell—“a very 
handsome woman she is, and very well preserved "—looks on her 
daughter *s so much marketable material; Judith, who knows 
how to induct unbecoming facts into decent draperies, has deter- 
mined that Claudine shall marry Robert Dundas; and though 
Claudine does not love him and does love one Harry Meadows 
instead, yet the keener wits win the day, and Mr. Dundas is 
inveigled into an offer and subsequent marriage by the unscru- 
pulous “ small woman,” who lies like truth as she takes the affairs 
of the family into the minutest of hands. 

To give specimens of the style of conversation inthe book would be 
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almost impossible. It is, as Nelly says, “l’embarras de richesse,” 
for the strange mixture of vulgarity and quotation by which it is 
characterized. Nuw it is Tennyson, uow Sheridan, and again Swin- 
burne ; then Nelly says of a groom that he is “ garnishing himself” ; 
and in an “ elevated tone,” with the subject of her comments (whom 
by the way she afterwards marries) so near that he must hear 
her, she speaks of Mr. Carnmyle with supreme insolence, saying, 
“ Ask him though; he will make a striking figure, as you say ; 
he will look overpoweringly elegant as a clown tumbling about; 
as a jester in cap and bells he would be divine.” Further 
on he is her béte noir (sic) twice repeated; and this is her re- 
fined way of speaking of Harry Meadows, who has become 
Arabelle’s accepted lover after he has been thrown over by 
Claudine :—“ When I set up a sweetheart, I will have one of 
my very own. I won't pick up a second-hand thing like him of 
‘Avabelle the beautiful.” ‘“ A mere matter of taste,” was the 
reply; “ for those who care about the article, a second-hand is 
as good as another, I suppose”; which proves that Judith, who 
is the interlocutor, is about as coarse as her young sister. 
The mer of the book are drawn to match the women. Robert 
Dundas, who is the hero, marries Claudine, who is the heroine, 
and these two are fairly moral, if not overbalanced with common 
sense. George Carnmyle, the great fact of whose individuality is 
in his fiery red head, marries Nelly, which is something like 
putting together a razor and a sagen ; Harry Meadows, who 
is everything that is contemptible, marries Arabelle, who also is 
everything that is contemptible; Colonel Ellerslie, who is 
mysterious, secretive, and strong-willed, marries Judith, who is 
clever at inducting unbecoming facts into decent draperies, 
and who, as_ strong-willed as he, begins her married life 
with such shrewishness as surely no woman ever showed on 
her wedding-day since Katherine’s time; while Mr. James 
Sizer, married to Rebecca, is so offensively coarse and vulgar 
as to make the Caldwells’ acquaintance with him a slur on their 
own refinement. But Rebecca has money, a baby, and a plastic 
nature ; and though her husband is a boor and her mother-in-law 
a hag, she folds her hands on her lap and dozes tranquilly 
through two days, indifferent to everything but her own 
self-indulgence. The honour of the family is on a par with their 
manners and their grammar. Rebecca steals a hundred pounds 
from her husband to give to her mother, and her mother receives it 
knowing that it has not been honestly come by; and even when 
Nelly is accused of the theft she does not restore it, though she 
— to do so. Further, this admirable mother appropriates to 
er own use the money sent for Claudine’s trousseau by a certain 
“ Uncle Claude,” on whom they all live, leaving Dundas to pay the 
bills when they come in ; while Gordon, the son, not only strikes his 
sisters, drinks, swears, and comports himself generally like a ruffian, 
but steals Claudine’s emeralds to meet the forged bills which he 
has drawn on Mr. James Sizer; while they all lie by implication, 
by silence, or directly, in a way which would be impossible to 
—— possessing the commonest rudiments of morality or 
onour, and fuifil in every essential the necessary conditions for 
a set of adventuresses. Add to these worthies a certain Mrs. 
Katherine Wedderburn, the sister of Robert Dundas, and we 
have the tale of vice and folly complete. Katherine Wedder- 
burn hates Claudine for marrying -her brother; and really, 
considering the shaky character of the family and the alliance 
with Mr. James Sizer, we can scarcely wonder at her re- 
om But she is not content with simply hating the marriage 
forehand and being less than friendly to her sister-in-law when 
the thing is past praying for. She becomes her active enemy, and 
does her best to sow discord between husband and wife with a 
Giabolical coldness and cunning that is of a piece with the rest. 
Her horror of the bold, pretty, and loosely-living girls is at its 
height when George Carnmyle prefers Nelly to herself; and 
she does not hesitate to break through all restraints of womanly 
modesty in telling him that she herself loves him, and 
that she prays him not to scorn her. She is painted in unshaded 
black all through, and very nearly makes shipwreck of every one’s 
peace. At last all comes right that can come right; but we 
confess that we had not the faintest interest in knowing how the 
story was to end. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA.* 


it is not only laws that are too often hushed amid arms, During 
such periods of trouble as Russia has lately brought upon her- 
self the voices of the supporters of popular education can expect to 
gain but little attention. And so the interesting account drawn 
up before the war by M. Hippeau, of what Russia has done to 
dispel the dense ignorance in which the greater part of her children 
are contentedly lapped, must now be regarded, we fear, as too 
favourable. It is to be hoped, however, that the good work which 
has been temporarily interrupted may before long be renewed with 
even increased vigour. 

According to official statistics published in 1875, the population 
of Russia in Europe consists of between seventy-seven and seventy- 
eight millions, nearly sixty-four millions of whom belong to the 
“rural class.” For the education of this vast mass of peasantry 
more has been done since the emancipation than is generally 
known, but much still remains to be done. Until the reign of 


* L’instruction publique en Russie. Par C. Hippeau. Paris: Didier, 


Catharine II. no serious attempts were made to educate the lower 
classes. Peterthe Great did much towards civilizing his subjects, but 
it was on technical education that he laid most stress. ~ three 
years Catharine set on foot 150 educational establishments, besides 
starting gymnasiums for secondary instruction, and laying the 
foundation of three universities. Her good work was zealously 
seconded by Alexander I., but Nicholas took little interest in 
such matters. It was reserved for Alexander II. to introduce 
a system of _— education founded on a wide basis, and ren- 
dered possible by the previous abolishment of the state of slaver 
in which, up to 1861, the great mass of his subjects were held. 
In 1862 the rules were published according to which the system 
of public instruction was to work, and since that time various new 
regulations have been introduced, all tending to promote the pro- 
gress of education among the peasantry who for so many centuries 
had been allowed to remain in the densest ignorance. 

The number of primary schools now existing is officially re- 
turned as being 25,308, of which 793 belong to Siberia; oa the 
number of scholars is said to be 1,152,712, of whom the great 
majority are boys, only 193,871 being girls. But M. Hippeau 
thinks that, if certain schools not included in the official report are 
taken into consideration, the number of primary schools in Russia 
before the war might be reckoned at 35,000, and the number of 
scholars at 1,600,000, Unfortunately, the official reports are by 
no means to be depended upon. Still progress has undoubtedly 
been made. For instance, in 1866 only one per cent. of the con- 
scripts could read and write, whereas in 1870 the average of 
scholars was 11 per cent. However, if Russia is to be properly 
educated, the number of scholars must be raised from 1,600,000 to 
11,000,000. Much more money must be spent to begin with, and 
just now Russia has none to spare. In 1872 the amount spent 
Was 4,200,000 roubles, about 6,000,000/.; of this sum about one- 
sixth was contributed by the State, the rest being defrayed by the 
provincial or civic Assemblies, according as the schools were in the 
country or in town, and by the benevolence of private persons. 
In some places education has been made compulsory, but this is 
the exception, not the rule. Too often the Communes prefer keep- 
ing their money to: spending it on schools. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to hear of such instances as that of the Communal Assembly 
of a village in the Government of Penza, which has recently for- 
bidden the introduction of a kabak, or dram-shop, resolving to found 
a Senge Aggy instead ; deciding, moreover, that attendance at 
school shall be compulsory, and that parents who do not send 
their children to school shall be fined a sum varying from 25 
copecks to a rouble, the fines to be spent on the purchase of school- 
books. Another zemstvo, one in the province of Perm, has asked 
the Minister of Public Instruction to make education obligatory on 
children between g and 14. This zemstvo keeps up at its owa 
expense 32 boy schools and Io girl schools, attended altogether 
by 1,541 pupils. One great difficulty by which the promoters of 
education in Russia are met is the sparseness of the population, 
which is spread thinly over an immense tract of land. fk orway, 
where the soil is even more thinly peopled, great use has been made of 
écoles ambulantes, schools which move from spot to spot. But 
whether such an institution can be introduced with advantage 
into so enormous a country as Russia is a doubtful question. 

The subject of primary instruction is one which has only within 
the last twenty years attracted public attention in Russia. Until 
a comparatively recent date, but few minds were interested in 
the education of the common people. But for the instruction of 
the noble and the commercial classes much had been done long 
before the intellectual needs of the peasantry were so much as 
dreamt of. The principal means of education for the children of 
the nobility and middle classes were, and still are, the gymnasiums, 
of which each Government is by law obliged to have one in each 
town which seems to demand it. In 1876 the number of these in- 
stitutions dependent upon the Ministry of Public Instruction was 
175, to which belong 44,183 pupils. The subjects taught in them 
are numerous. By a recent decision Greek is to be one of the sub- 
jects of study, as soon as a sufficient number of masters can be 
found. Readings from the Old and New Testament form part of 
the course of instruction, and the study of natural history is pre- 
scribed in order that the youthful mind may be made conscious of 
the wonders of nature. The weak point of the gymnasiums is the 
insufficiency of masters. Just as the primary schools in the 
country were often superintended by discharged soldiers of the 
crassest ignorance, so the gymnasiums long suffered from a lack of 
teachers who were something more than mere beginners, with only 
a rudimentary knowledge of the subject upon which they pro- 
fessed to speak with authority. Lesides the gymnasiums, there 
existed in the year 1873 1,145 private schools, offering instruc- 
tion to 40,615 pupils, 22,066 of whom were girls. The greater 

art of these schools were naturally to be found at St. Peters- 

a and Moscow and in the other large towns. And since the 
year 1872 there have existed a number of Realschulen, intended 
for pupils who desire a technical education but who cannot afford 
the time demanded by the gymnasiums. 

For girls of the middle and upper classes there are numerous 
educational establishments. First may be mentioned the gym- 
nasiums, resembling those for boys. Of these there existed in 
1873 55 gymnasiums, 118 progymnasiums, and 24 similar estab- 
lishments, making a total of 197, with 23,854 pupils, a number 
which by January 1875 had increased to 29,520. The cost of 
those existing in 1871 amounted to 624,000 roubles, or about 
100,000/, Of this only a twelfth part was paid by the State. The 


! rest was contributed by the provincial or municipal assemblies, 
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assisted by the fees paid by the scholars. For the daughters of 
the nobility there have long existed a number of establishments 
called institutes, whence the pupils derive their name of in- 
stitutki. In them girls receive an education which usually 
makes them govud linguists, and gives them a superficial ac- 

intance with many subjects. From the day they enter the 
walls of the institute to that on which they leave it they are never 
allowed to go home, so that they are van og cut off from their 
families during the best years of their girlhood. An excellent ac- 
count of the inner life of an institute will be found in one of 
“Henri Greville’s ” novels, entitled Ariadne, the heroine of which 
falls a victim to the abuses which sometimes creep into even those 
institutes which can boast of the most august patronage. 

In the matter of higher education in Russia the Universities 
naturally play the leading Of these there are now six in 
Great and Little Russia—Moscow, founded in 1755; St. Peters- 
burg, in 1819; Kazan, founded in 1804, but not opened till 1814; 
Kharkof, also founded in 1804; Kief, founded in 1803; and 
Odessa, in 1864. Besides, there are the University of Dorpat, 
founded in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus and reorganized in 1802 by 
Alexander I.; that of Warsaw, suppressed in 1831, but re-estab- 
lished in 1864; and the Lutheran Cuivenity of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland, founded at Abo in 1640, and transierred in 1827 to 
Helsingfors. The University of Vilna, founded by the Jesuits in 
1578, was reorganized in 1781, but was suppressed in 1831. The 
total number of students at these Universities in 1871, those at 
Helsingfors not being included, was 6,685. Of these Moscow 
claimed the largest share, having 1,541; St. Petersburg came next 
with 1,168; Kharkof possessed 552; Kazan, 590; Kief, 784; 
Odessa, 410; Dorpat, 659; Warsaw, 981. In 1875 the number 
of professors at the various Russian Universities amounted to 586. 
The number of students had diminished, there being only 5,692, of 
whom 1,983 studied medicine and 1,875 law. Two years azo, it 
should be observed, it was resolyed to found a University for 
Siberia at Omsk, but it has not been opened, and the war 
will probably delay the project. The Demidof Lyceum at 
Yaroslaf, intended exclusively for law students, may fairly be 
ranked among the number of the Universities, having been recently 
placed on almost the same footing with them. 

Of late years considerable uneasiness has been felt by the Uni- 
versity authorities with respect to the spread of Socialist opinions 
among the students. For some reason not as yet clearly ex- 
plained, a great number of the young men who come up from the 
country to attend the classes either bring with them or rapidly 
acquire ideas of the wildest kind with regard to property, labour, 
and government. It is no longer a question for the authorities, as 
it was in the days of Nicholas, of sternly repressing any movement 
in favour of liberal institutions which might have manifested itself 
among enthusiastic youngsters. What they have to deal with is 
Socialism, Republicanism of the reddest hue; the bitterest of 
hatreds for all constituted authority, spiritual or temporal; a 
revolt against all the institutions which civilization has evolved 
and consecrated. Russian feelings are always liable to rush into 
extremes, What in the case of Englishmen would take the form 
of a steady, sensible opposition, becomes in Russia a wild, mean- 
ingless, often suicidal, opposition to a crushing force. Victim after 
victim goes down in the hopeless struggle, but the cause for which 
the sacrifice has been made is in no way aided. On the contrary, in 
the case of these reckless young Russian students, the cause of 
Liberalism, the hopes of the constitutional party, have been greatly 
injured and weakened by the senseless attempts to overthrow all 
constituted authority of a small number of young men and women 
who cannot see the difference between freedom and license. 

Fortunately for Russia, the masses have not as yet shown any 
inclination to accept the wild ideas with which the apostles of 
Socialism have attempted to inoculate them. What the result 
upon them of popular education will be it is difficult to foresee. 
But it is to be hoped that at least many of the abuses of the pre- 
sent day will be unable to withstand the strong flow of public 
opinion which will year after year gather strength as larger and 
larger numbers of the people become capable of judging the 
conduct of their superiors, of criticizing the manner in which 
public business is carried on, of resisting such patronage of 
favoured incapacity as led to the pouring out of Russian blood like 
water at Plevna, ot looking into and laying bare the cankers which 
slowly, but persistently, eat into the body politic, and threaten it, 
unless timely means are taken to effect a cure, with utter ruin. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


: E learn from Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s preface to the “ Recol- 
lections ” * of herself and her late husband that part of the 
substance of the volume has already appeared in the (Gentleman's 
Magazine, “ but in an imperfect form. They were written by the 
Author-couple happily together.” Mrs. Clarke has now put their 
joint labour into a complete and collected form, “ happy at least in 
this, that she feels she is thereby fulfilling a wish of her lost other 
self.” The first chapter, of general recollections, includes some not 
unpleasant “ disjointed chat ” about Leigh Hunt, Vincent Novello, 
Horace Twiss, Shelley, Godwin, and others. There is one charac- 
teristic anecdote of Godwin, of whom it is said that “ his snarling 
tone of voice exacerbated the effect of his sneering speeches and 


* Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 
Authors of “ Snakspeare-Uharacters,” &c. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


cutting retorts.” Once when Leigh Hunt, who habitually carried 
a single eyeglass, complained of his short sight, Godwin replied, 
“You should wear spectacles.” Leigh Hunt confessed that he did 
not wish yet to take to “so old-gentlemanly-looking and disfiguring 
an apparatus”; when Godwin answered, “with his snapping 
laugh, ‘Ha! what a coxcomb you must be!’” In one of the 
chapters which contain references to Charles and Mary Lamb, oz 
whom we should have been glad enough to hear yet more, we find 
it said, with reference to much which “has of late years been 
hinted and loosely spoken about Lamb’s ‘ habit of drinking,’” that 
Lamb, in fact, drank very little, but was so constituted that 
“what would have been a mere nothing to an inveterate 
drinker acted on him like potations pottle deep.” It is of 
course tolerably well known that Elia’s Confessions of a Drunkard 
are very far from being literally true, almost as far perhaps 
as is the celebrated Life of Liston, which, for all we know, 
may still obtain some currency as a narrative of ascertained 
facts. The chapter on Keats, which was the origin of the other 
recollections being written, has much interest, and so have those 
on Leigh Hunt and Douglas Jerrold. Perhaps, however, the 
most generally popular chapter of the volume will be the one 
headed “ Charles Dickens and his Letters.” In this we have an 
interesting account of the celebrated amateur theatrical company 
hedded by Dickens, and of his untiring skill, energy, and good 
humour in directing rehearsals. All these, under his rule, were 
strictly devoted to work, and the slightest point was never over- 
looked by him; and, although his rule was absolute, it was never 
felt to be burdensome. On the occasion of the rehearsal of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, who was to 
appear as Mrs. Quickly, stood on the stage talking to Macready, 
and telling him how much she admired in his Benedick “ the 
artistic mode in which he held up the muscles of his face so as to 
give a light-comedy look to the visage accustomed to wear a stern 
aspect in Coriolanus, a sad one in Hamlet, a serious one in 
Macbeth, a worn one in Lear, &c... . I was amused, and 
moreover amazed, at it (the boldness of talking thus to Macready) 
myself, as we remained conversing on; until the time for resuming 
the rehearsal came, and I had the honour of hearing the technical 
ery of ‘Clear the stage!’ addressed to Macready and myself (‘), 
and having to hurry off the boards together (!)” The extra- 
ordinary carefulness and keen observation of Dickens seem to 
have been shared by other members of the company. Augustus 
Egg’, for instance, as Simple, wore a leather leash over his doublet 
because, as ‘* Master Slender was addicted to sport, interested in 
coursing and in Page’s ‘fallow greyhound,’ it was likely that his 
retainer would carry a dog-leash about him”—a suggestion which 
we commend to the New Shakspeare Society. “The article in 
which these pleasant reminiscences occur is of much interest, and 
the whole volume makes excellent light reading. 

The “Eton Boy” * who some time ago produced an amusing 
little book called A Day of my Life, has followed up its success 
with a second little volume, treating in the same style, but at 
greater length and with more details, of the inner life of Eton as 
observed by himself. The experiment of following up one book 
which has found favour with another of the same kind is a 
dangerous one; and it is to the credit of “ An Eton boy” that his 
present venture will amuse old Etonians as much as his former 
one did. There is a passage in the chapter called “The Pro- 
ceedings of the Sap Club” which will go to the hearts of all who 
remember the labour of “ verses,” and the various methods of 
doing them adopted by various boys. “1.20 P.M. Furneaux 
(breaking silence). ‘ Well, I never. How on earth, I should 
like to know, do they expect a fellow to make a couple of 
verses out of this:—A simple child that lightly draws its breath ?’ 
Pevensey (only too eager to do anybody's work but his own). 
‘Oh! can’t you enlarge that? Why, it’s as easy as pot. Say, 
Now behold the little child as yet tender and unversed in all the 
dire—bring dire in always, it’s a capital word—dire fraud and 
cunning—/fraude dologue, you know—splendid ending for a long 
verse—of the men who walk about in the fields and towns of this 
—ur, something world—how does it go on?—oh, say, that with 
bounding heart, free from care, inhales the pure blasts 
of the sky (lamina pura poli). I say,—I’m rather good at Latin 
verses. I don’t mind doing your verses if you'll do some of this 
stuff for me. I wish to goodness I’d never joined the Army Class. 
See what they’ve given me to do now, a great essay on Political 
Economy. I wish you’d change, Furneaux.’” Further on we hear 
how Meath, who is the most prominent figure in the book, always 
managed to make his master think that there was a great deal 
more in his verses than he could make out, which, he observed, 
was not surprising, “as very often I can’t make them out myself.” 
Very amusing is the account of the debating club at Meath’s 
tutor’s, and so also is the description of Pevensey’s attempt to 
compose a vale. The “ Eton Boy’s” book will be liked chiefly, of 
course, by people who already know the ways of Eton; but people 
who do not may find in it not only amusement, but a singularly 
accurate picture of Eton life in and out of school. It is a most 
refreshing contrast to the schoolboy books of one’s youth. Noone 
in it is or thinks himself desperately wicked; no one swears 
eternal friendship with any one else; no one hatches vile con- 
spiracies or commits horrible acts of bullying; and the nearest 
approach to a death-bed is found in several fellows “ staying out” 
for measles. School-life has, no doubt, made a great advance in 
civilization of late years; but it may also be hoped that the taste 


* About Some Fellows. By an Eton Boy, Author of “A Day of my 
Life at Eton.” London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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of “the general reader” has become less morbidly sentimental, ) have a private tutor. Some students, ic is true, seem utterly 


and that he will prefer the reality of the characters in “ An Eton 
Boy's” unpretending little volume to the maudlin utterances of 
the abnormal prigs who flourish in Zric and similar books, 
Wilhelm’s Wanderings * is an odd little book, which is amusing 
reading for a stray hour, or less. ‘ Wilhelm” gives us some in- 
teresting sketches of social life in Weimar from 1827-9, relates 
some curious adventures in Paris and elsewhere, and tells some 
amusing stories of Landor. On one occasion Landor, having 
suffered not long before from leaving the key of his portmanteau 
behind him, took special precautions before starting on a journey 
to see that his keys were secure in his pocket. When, however, 
he produced them in triumph at his journey’s end, he found that 


this time he had left the portmanteau behind. Another time, | 


having been kept for long at the door of a foreign house, he 
observed that “ Sonnez s.v.p.” probably stood for “ Si yous 
uvez.” 

Whether any translations of Mauprat and La Petite Fadctte + 
can convey a notion of the originals to people who are unable to 
read French is perhaps an open question. As far as one can judge 
from looking through the two volumes here noticed, the transla- 
tions are accurate and easy. 

It is not often that stories of colonial life are so interesting as 
Mr. Boldrewood’s Ups and Downs.{ There is enough story in the 
book to give connected interest to its various incidents, and these 
are all told with considerable spirit, and at times picturesqueness. 
The hero of the volume is a certain Jack Redgrave, who, although 
he possesses a very pleasant cattle station which gives him a com- 
fortable income, gets bitten with the sacred thirst for gold, sells 
his station, buys a huge sheep-run, prospers for a while, then comes 
to grief, and finally buys back his old station, marries, and lives 
happily ever afterwards. There is hardly a phase of a colonial 
squatter’s life some twenty years ago of which we do not get a 
glimpse in the course of this lively and pleasant little volume. Not 
the least interesting character who is introduced in it is a native 

irl whose nature and talk are much like that of Jacky in J¢ zs 

ever too Late to Mend. 

Mr. Drew Gay, who on his title-page lets us know that he is 
an “cficer of the Medjidié and Plevna Medallist,” has put to- 
gether some “ reminiscences of the war in Turkey ” § which are not 
without a certain interest. The writer would command more at- 
tention if he had chosen a less vulgarly flippant and obtrusive 
style of writing. In the chapter called “ At Pleyna ” we find one 
of the most remarkable personal narratives which we have ever 
come across. ‘ My observations,” says Mr. Gay, “were brought 
to a somewhat abrupt termination by the development of a jovial 
disposition on the part of the Russians to fire at my horse when- 
ever he appeared. . . Their misplaced energy in firing at my 
white horse cost them about 150/. worth of ammunition, and but 
slightly inconvenienced me.” It will be observed that Mr. Gay is 
not without that modesty which often belongs to the truly great. 
He will not say that under this heavy fire he could exactly calcu- 
late the value of the Russian projectiles aimed at his white horse ; 
he can only put them down as being worth “ about 1501.” Else- 
where, in the almost equally exciting description of his escape from 
Plevna, we are told of some Bulgarian dogs which scented the 
party, and began such “ a ¢appage (sic) as made our blood as well 
as our bodies stand still.” It is possible that Mr. Gay has adhered 
closely to the literal fact, although he has been less successful as 
regards the accurate spelling of foreign tongues; but in reading his 
work one cannot help remembering lago’s view of Othello’s court- 


‘he current number of the new Tales from Blackwood || contains 
a very amusiug story of Indian life by Mr. Allardyce, a very inte- 


resting account of a German trial in the eighteenth century, and a | 
story with which we are less pleased, called “ Witch-Hampton | 


Hall.” The original notion of the chief character—that of a girl 
who is ruined by her very innocence—is not a bad one; but it is 
inconsistently and inefliciently worked out. Nor is the end of the 
story by any means satisiactory, except in so far that it is not 


Mr. Keetley’s little book] cannot fail to be of great value to 
those, or the parents of those, who propose to enter on the study of 
medicine. His remarks on the natural qualities desirable in a 
medical student are good, but we think that he has omitted one of 
the most inportant—namely, interest in the healing art. Without 
this the medical practitioner will never practise his profession with 
the enthusiasm it deserves, and which is so satisiactory both to 
himself and to his patients. In the chapter on the subject of ex- 
penses the student will tind some admirable hints as to how he 
may economize, and parents are wisely warned not to put their 
sons on too short allowances. We do not agree with the author 
in thinking that in many cases it is well worth a man’s while to 
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unable to pass their examinations without this aid; but such men 
had better never have taken up the study of medicine, and, having 
discovered their incompetence, they would act wisely in choosing 
some calling more suited to their abilities. The respective advan- 
tages of large and small hospitals are fairly set forth ; Mr. Keetley, 
who has been long attached to a large hospital, having very rightly 
called in the aid of Mr. Owen of St. Mary's to plead the cause of 
the small ones. Excellent advice is given on the subject of resi- 
dence ; and the students who take the hint about earning board 
and lodging by dispensing for a practitioner will not only be 
| gainers in that respect, but will acquire a knowledge of practical 
© msn which will stand them in good stead should they 

come general practitioners themselves. The remarks on com- 
| pulsory lectures are thoroughly just. Mr. Keetley has estimated 
that the parents of medical students annually spend twenty 
thousand guineas in order that their sons may waste a quarter of 
a million of hours in listening to feeble matter vilely delivered. 
Whether this estimate be correct or not, it is to be hoped that the 
qualifying bodies will ere long see the folly of compelling students 
to hear lectures other than those accompanied by demonstrations, 
The special chapter for ladies who propose to study medicine is 
from the pen of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., and is admirable 
throughout, her remarks on the subject of specialism being par- 
ticularly worthy of praise. The book may be cordially recom- 
| mended to all students at the metropolitan medical schools, and 
| we hope that the second edition, which will doubtless soon be 
| demanded, will be so amplilied as to be of equal value to the 
students of the Scotch and Irish schools. 

Dr. Angell has written a little book telling us what to do with 
our power of sight * so as best to keep it unimpaired. Everything 
that he says appears perfectly sensible, but the danger really is 
that most of the people to whom his work is specially ad- 
dressed are already alive to the importance of his counsels, but 
cannot or will not attend to them. Reading or writing with in- 
sufficient light, reading in moving vehicles, reading in bed, read- 
ing when one ought to be asleep, are all bad things to do, no 
doubt; but it is to be feared that no amount of insistence upon 
this fact will cure people of such practices until they are 
frightened by finding that their eyes are sensibly weaker. How- 
ever, every word of warning should have its weight, and Dr. 
Angell’s words are plainly and forcibly spoken. 

Mr. Russell has produced a little volume, small enough to be 
carried in the pocket, on domestic medicine.t The work is intended 
for popular use, and is, as the title-page boasts, written in plain 
language. 

Mr. Lewis's notes to Bacon's Essays{ are profuse, and his 
analyses of the same works appear to be careful; but with what 
object they were written it is impossible to imagine. Why 
should an unfortunate boy be forced into the danger of being never 
able to enjoy some of the finest salt of English literature by having 
it crammed down his throat together with such very different stut¥ 
as is the result of Mr. Lewis’s labours. To anybody who knows 
and loves Bacon’s Essays, a mere glance at the skimble-skamble 
comments which Mr. Lewis has hitched on to them must be 
infinitely irritating, and it is impossible that they can be anything 
but distasteful to one who is obliged to know them and Bacon at 
the same time. They may create a distaste fur that which they 
accompany. The business of School Classics, School Primers, 
Guides, Introductions, and so forth has been, in truth, most 
enormously overdone; and the very profusion of such works as 
Mr. Lewis's may do some good service in hastening the end of a 
fashion which has certainly lived long enough. 

The fourth part of the excellent Dictionary of Music § edited 
by Mr. Grove begins with “Concert Spirituel” and breaks off at 
“ Ferrara.” One of the most interesting articles in this part is on 
Farinelli, by Mr. Julian Marshall. Born in 1705, Farinelli in 
1722 accompanied his master, Porpora, to Rome, where he 
appeared in Lomene. There was a celebrated trumpet player then 
in Rome, for whom Porpora wrote an obbligato part to a song, 
“in which his pupil vied with the instrument in holding and 
swelling a note of extraordinary length, purity, and volume.” 
Farinelli, it is said, excelled the trumpet player, who executed the 
passage with admirable skill, “in the duration, brilliance, and 
gradual crescendo and diminuendo of the note, while he carried the 
enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch by the novelty and 
spontaneity of the shakes and difficult variations which he introduced 
into the air.” Five years later Farinelli met at Bologna the 
great Bernacchi. “ Meeting this rival in a Grand Duo, Farinelli 
poured forth all the beauties of his voice and style without 
reserve, and executed a number of most difficult passages, which 
were rewarded with tumultuous applause. Nothing daunted, 
Bernacchi replied in the same air, repeating every trill, roulade, 
or cadenza which had been sung by Farinelli.” There is an 
exactly similar story of two great prime donne of our own time. 
In Farinelli’s case he, “ owning his defeat, entreated his conqueror 
to give him some instruction,” which Bernacchi readily consented 


* The Sight, and How to Preserve It. By Henry C. Angell, M.D. 
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to do, “and thus was perfected the talent of the most remarkable | 
singer, perhaps, who has ever lived.” The story of Philip V. of | 
Spain being cured of a terrible melancholia by Farinelli’s singing 
is tolerably well known; but the great singer's subsequent career, 
which was remarkable’ enough, and which is very well told by 
Mr. Marshall, is probably less ‘familiar. 

Mr. Kentish tells us that there were but few books on pyro- 
techny in existence before he took the matter iu hand, and that in 
these the subject was far from exhausted; and he therefore trusts 
that “ the reader will find in the following pages a fund of in- 
formation.”* As to their containing a fund of information there 
can certainly be no doubt; and the dry details have an interest in 
showing how much patience and skill artistic firework-making 
demands. Itis indeed matter for wonder that there should be 
enough of amateur pyrotechnists to form a public for Mr. Kentish’s 
work. 

Mr. Etheridge has prepared a catalogue of Australian fossilst, 
in which it has been his aim, “ first, to give as complete as possible | 
alist of the fossil Organic Remains of the Australian Continent, | 
arranged in Stratigraphical and Zoological order; secondly, to 
indicate all the descriptions, figures, and more important oe 
to each of the species”; and, thirdly, to point out the principal 
localities. The work is arranged with great clearness, and con- 
tains a full list of the books and papers ‘consulted by the author, 
and an index to the genera. 

A twentieth edition has appeared of Mr. Payne's Select Poetry | 


for Children.} | Vestry Hall, Kensington, by the Rev. Canon BARRY, 


Mr. Winter's Lyrics §, which appear from the dedication to 
Mr. Jefferson to have been ponent in New York, have far more 
grace and fluency than is generally found in volumes of verse by 
unknown hands. Some of them indeed rise to real beauty. 

It may also be said of Miss Phillips’s verses || that “they are 
better than most verses; but they all have about them an air of 
reflection from other sources, the absence of which in several of 
Mr. Winter’s works has led us to entertain a belief that he has 
something of the true poetic impulse. 

Mr. D’Anvers has produced a work which, beginning with Diaz 
and Da Gama, ends with Commander Cameron and Mr. Stanley{. 
‘The author has consulted a great number of books, and writes in 
plain and easy language. 

Mr. Dunman’s experience both as pupil and teacher has made 
him feel the want of a glossary of the technical terms used in 
anatomy, physiology, and general biology ; and this want is now 
supplied by him in an excellently arranged ‘and printed volume.** 
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DeRES GREAT WORKS, “The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 

L AVING the PR BTORIUM, ” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,” &c., 
atthe DORE G. ALL rE RY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 
TIFIC (M.B.) EXAMINATION.—Instruction is given in all the subjects of the above 
Examinat.on at GUY'S HOSPITAL during both Winter and Summer Sessions. The Class 
is not confined to Students of the Hospital 1 for turther particulars, apply to tie DEAN, Guy's 
Southw ark, 


ING’S COLL E GE, London.—LECTURES to LADIES.— 

_ SESSION will OPEN on Monday, October 14, at 5 Observatory Avenue, Kensing- 
ton, W. ‘The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered on that day at 11 a.M., at the 
P.D. Admission free.—For all 
inforination furmation apply to the Secret tary, » Miss SCHMITZ, 20 Be isize Park Gardens, N.W. 


EN LECTURES on ROMAN HISTORY will be given by 


J..R, SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in ty of Cam- 
bridge, in St. Ma hool_ Room, Hamilton Terrace, John’s Wood, on 
Saturday Afternoons, Half-past Three mmencing on October 9. —Syllabuses on 
application to Miss LLArT, 86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W 


N 
STRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCR, —LADIES, who 

wish to direct the Home Education mo their Da’ ay rs and Sons, are invited to try a 
sy eri of TEACHING and of EXAMINA TION, by LE STTER. earricd on_ by Tutors, under 
the management of a Cc . Preparation, if desired, for Edinburgh University, Local 
Examinations, or guidance in systematic private study. Bursaries of £20, and Prizes of £5, 
offered to Students. CL ASSES open November 1.—Prospectus to be had from the SECRETARY, 
2 Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh. 


OLLEG E 
NNUAL EXAMINATION 4 SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHI- 
pITIONS w ii be heid on December 19 and 20. 


W ORTHING COLLEGE.—Principal, Mr. W, = LLOYD 
TREVOR. Head-Master, Rev. R. W. METCALFE, M.A.. *s Coll., 
BOYS-—limited to about forty in number—are for EI! Sites 


SCHOOLS, aiso for the Higher oO q alf Term will commence 
Monday, October .—For Prospectuses. apply = the PRINCIPAL. 


DUC ATION in NANCY. — Professor HIRSCH, who has 


lived at Cannstatt on the Neckar, and been engaged in Teaching there for Twenty-five 
years, wishes to intima te that he has now Removed to ANCY, taking his Pupils with him, 
and that his School i rain open. to be had at Messrs. TRO BNER & CO.’s, 
Ludgate Hill, and fro m Professor Hrrscu. Maison Riston, Malzeville, Nancy. 


A OLE! tGYMAN, who has travelled, can take one or more 
PUPILS to the So aN for the Winter or longer. aay: Pereoea Hi. 22, at C. H. May & Co.'s, 
General lewtees Offices. 78 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


THE COMPETITIVE MILITARY EXAMINATION of 
MILITIA SUBALTERNS.—Major F. J. A. DUNN is prepared to receive FOUR 
OF FICERS to Read for the March Examination.—Fairfield, Newton Abbot, South Devon. 


EGAL and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS.—A BAR- 
RISTER (ist Class Certificate of Honour), and Graduate in Honours of ee ide, 
prepares CAS CANDIDATES f for the Bar and Universities.—Address, L. .» 17 Bristol Gardens, V 


PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSIOCS— 
UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 

Established by Act of Parliament of South Australia, and endowed with £10,000, pd te at 

per cent. per annum, and 50,000 acres of land, and supplemented by a t from the 
Colonial Revenue of £5 per cent. per annum on all investments. 

A Vacancy having occurred in the HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP of * Classics and Com- 

ative Philology and Literature,’ the Couneil of the University invite applications from 

nte candidates. 

e Salary of the Professor will be £1,000 enema without fees or residenee, and he must 

eng “ess a actively in the work of Teaching as well as of Lecturing and Examining, and devote 

himself exclusively to the duties of his Professorship. 

Candidates must be laymen, Graduates of Uatventiies of the United Kingdom, and of sound 
constitution and in good health. 

The Professor must arrive in Adelaide not later than the middle of February next, and the 
salary will be paid from the first day of January 1879. |The first quarter's salary will, if 
required, be paid by the undersigned in advance on embarkation. Passage money will not be 
paic 

The Professor will be elected by a Board of Electors in London, who will require a personal 
with such of the candidates they shell des designate. 

pplications must be forwarded not later than November 1, 1878, to the undersigned, from 
wom all further necessary information may be obtained. 

By authority of the Council of the University of radelaide, 

ARTHUR BLYTH, 
Agent-General for South Australia. 
8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., October 8, 1878. 


THE PROPRIETORS of an Old-established COUNTRY 
APER (neutral) have a Vacancy for a SUB-EDITOR and REPORTER. The 
situation is a responsible one, and no application will be considered which is not spoemepeaes 


by first-cl to character, ability, and 
The SatuRDAY Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. | falary required staied.— Wile 
ndon. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,198, OCTOBER 12, 1878: 


Afghanistan. Parliamentary Eccentricity. 
Austrian Difficulties. § The re of f India. Lord Chelmsford. 
Some Lessons of the Glasgow Failure. Mr. Gladstone’s Political Recreations. 
The Sheffield Church Congress, A Minister of Health. 


The Situation on the Indian Frontier. 

‘The Church and the . Bookworms. Collisions of Vessels. 
Sir Francis Grant. e German Tourist. Waterloo Bri 
An Italian of English Sports. The Cesarewitch. 


Fowler’s Edition of Bacon’s Novum Organum. 
France in 1687. | Spinoza’s De Deo et Homine. Richardson’s Correspondence, 
Poganuc People. An Alphabetical Handbook for England and Wales, 
By-Ways. Public Instruction Minor Notices. 


f | YEA TRADE.—Several VACANCIES occur in the Sale-Rooms 
of an established Firm of TEA B t to lear in Mineing Lane, which oftire, | 
opportunities for YOUNG GENTLEMEN to I earn the Business. A Premium, or 
ears’ Service in lieu of H., Porter, London Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane. 


HYERES.—TO LET, TWO LARGE VILLAS, Furnished, 


Bye one near the Town, and one near the Hermitage.—Address, ALPHA, the English Bank, 
yeres. 


THE NEW RIVER.—The choicest Home torent it of this or any other TW 
FIFTHS and bad FIFTIETHS of a FREEHOLD ey in the KING’ ‘¢ “MOI IETY, 
and ONE-EI TH of a FREEHOLD SHARE in the NTURERS’ MOIET 
of the Grand pi unique Trading Corporation, historieally ay as the NEW RIVER, 
with a Revenue last year to the sum of nearly £100,000, being an 
increase of £15,000 on the previous year, conferring the Parliamentary Franchise on its 
holder, and returning an annually increasing income derived yy and Water, which 
has doubled within the last ten years — which period tw e Bonuses have been 

eclared), and is wi as to accretions ; also NEW SHARES 
(fully paid) in the NEW ER, parttgdling equally with the Original Shares in all 
the advantages of the allt 


WN ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD beg to announce 


that the pestioulars of the above ESTATE? s sad SHARES, which will be SOLD by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, Bank of En on Wednesday, October 23, at 
Two, are now ready for a: The Property will — submitted in Lots 4 suit large and 
small Capitalists, and is es ally dese: tention of The I 
several Lots of Or ginal or me d Shares are ne Lot ean take 4s. 4d., £21 19s. 7d., £36 128. 8d., 
and sa} ' 2d. per annum ; and the buyer i can —— five more similar Lots at a like 
pe = h Lot conters Votes for Middlesex and oe ne on the New Shares 
£10 3s. 74. per Cent. ; they will Se yal 4 to three Shares in 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. RuSSELL, SON, & ScoTT, Solicitors, 4 Old Jewry 
Chambers; of Messrs. LOVELL, SON, & PITFIELD, Solicitors, 3 Gray's Inn Square ; at 
Mart and of Messrs. EpwiN Fox & BOUSFIELD, 99 Gresham Street, VEC. 


| 
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YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Mill. 
Physician Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A_ health resort for Invalids 
* — ee Baths on the Premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. Prospectus 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Senet pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICK. ARDS, Manager. 


[LFR ACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible by Rail, Steamer, or 

Coach. Grand Dining Saloon ; Ladies’ Drawing-room ; Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. , HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS Arranged, Completed, 
Titled, Bound, Framed, or Portfoliced. 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHS on View of India, Japan, Spain, and other Places. 


MARION & Cv. 22 & 23 Soho Square, w. 


E DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c., to Her 
Hrs of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 


Standard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Catalogues on application. 


Wwittianm S. BURT QO N, 


39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. &e. 


BLE cpyueet. Table Knives. Dessert Knives.! Carvers. 

he Blades are all of the finest 5 | s. d. | s. d. per Pairs. d. 
34-inch Ivory i i. ” 6. 
38 i ” 20. } » 69 
33 . | 20. 76 
4 ” 23. 21. 76 
4 ped 36. | a we 
4 | 35. we 
4 ” 48. se 
Di ” 3. 76 

LAMPS. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON invites attention to this Season’s 


Show of LAMPS, comprising amongst others the following varieties : 
2s 


Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ... . 64. to O18 . 

Patent Duplex ditto lds. 6d. to 615 . 

ditto 5s. O1 to 9 0. 

ditto to 110. 

sReading ditto to 2310. 
oderator ditto French to 4 0 


—A perfectly sa‘e and inodorous Oil, er Half Gallon, Is. 3d. 
OLZA A OIL.—Best French, per Gallon, 3s. 1d. 


AM “BU RTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, containing 850 
Illustrations, post 


FEAL & SON'S 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. —Catalogue post free. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for ome given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, ree.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Establ ished 1 1862. 


HEWETSON & MILNER, 
ABINET MAKERS and UPHOL ST 
The GNUHANGE. 211, 212, 213 Tottenham C 
Will offer during the present month, in their verions , 
REMNANTS and SU RPLUS GOODS 
(Of which particulars will be sent by pest | if desired), 
At} I REDUCED PRICES for CASH. 
They invite inspection ot thei ir very large and varied Stock, and will forward their 
w Book of Designs on application. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTERS PATENT) 
for holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over an Easy 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the faticue and inconvenience of incessant stooping while read- 
ing - writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India, A most 
ful gift. Prices from 2is. Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 
J ENNER Wet B, 


HWERALDIC STATIONERS and ENGRAVERS, 
tocall attention to their euperh: specimens of ILLUMINATING RELIEF STAMPING and 
DIE-SINKING, combining the perfection of work with the most moderate price ; also to their 
new mode of stamping in colours (by machinery) without charge, in quantities of} not less fod 
two reams and 1,000 env age To Clubs, public Companies, and large consumers generally, 
an immense saving is thus effected. All kinds of Stationery at the most moderate prices. 
Cash discount 10 per cent. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, S We 


DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN. 

This is an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the ¢lite, learned, and 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assuined the title of 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE was introduced into Europe, the com- 
position of which is yet preserved in the archives of the Laboratory of PIESSE & LUBIN, 
‘Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes can be gratified at 

2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


TRAN SPARENT 


by Hy Royal 
Best for Toilet, Nursery, and Shaving. 
PEARY TRANSPARENT 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine.” by the Editor, 
Mr, EnasmMus WILSON, F.R.S. 
PEARY TRANSPARENT 


by a Healthy Skin and Good Com 
Of Chemists 


and Perfumers everyw 
Wholesale and Retail of 
A. & F. PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street. London 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


F & COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa, only deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in Packets and Tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRIN 8’ SAUC E, 


which ry Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearin A & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every 
Bottie of PSTERSHINE SAUCE and without which i sold Who 
sale b Bag Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
bv Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wor!d. 


PEARS SOA P. 
SOAP. 


SOAP. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
OrFick—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor-MARK WILKS COLLET, Esa, 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Directors. 


Hugh Gough Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, 

William Thomas Breet, Esq. 
Major-General IT. P. Burn. 
Georze William Campbell, Esq. 
Georze B. Dewhurs 

Robert B. Dobree, ee. 

Geo. Louis Mone nel Gabi, » Esq. 


A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Es« 

Henry J. “Kenia, Esq. 
Charies Lyall, Es« 

Captain Petly, R.N. 
P. F. Robertson, ali. 
Robert Ryrie, E 


Robert Gilie: Davy.d P, Sellar, Exq. 
Howard G iat. Cc Leopoid Seymour. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Le A. Wallace, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 


NOTICE is hereby given a Se Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas 
Policies will expire on Octobe 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies oft he Fire, Lite, and Marine Accounts, and all other information can be 
had on application. 
JOHN P P. L AURED RENC E, Secretary. 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The Company's business year will close on November 15, 1878, and to secure the advantage of 
to the Profit Scheme, proposals should be lodged with the Company on or 
‘ore that date 
The TENTH Division of Profits will take place in 1880, and aut who take out Policies during 
the present year will rank for three vears’ profits on that occas i) 
For the very LIBERAL CONDI’ T1ONS of the Standard Policy , see Prospectus, which may 


be had on application. 
AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES. 
Accepted during the last five years 
Subsisting Assurances . 
Revenue, upwards of... 
ets, upwards of ... 


£760,000 
£5,250,000 
General Secretary for England. 
EDINBURGH-3 and 5 GEORGE STR EET (Head Office). 
LONDON—s2 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C., and 3 PALL MALL EAST. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


H. J 


TMPERTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, —— —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
a ESTABLISHED 1836, 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) seee £2,215,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


QGTEAM BOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ! 


Accidents of all kinds Insured against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 


The Right Ton. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £210,000. £1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPIT AL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BrancueEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, ng Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 


Current Accounts are kept at the TTead Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
eposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposi ts will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securiti 3, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. TILOMSON, Chairman. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the Recei 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably ‘distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are posteuleniy requested to observe that each Bottl b: 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabet th Copceperes a 


ws BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 


in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced facsimile 
Pith at used . the 20z. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


“ plwze MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Award : 


“ VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine Old Irish Whisky may be the principal Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wh olesale te cas) and cases, by 


[HE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


KIiNABHAN’S LL & 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HAS8A SSALL says : 
“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
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DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &c.—The entire plant 
~4 and prepared fo be smoking. Tins 2s. 6d. to 


GAVORY & MOORE'S DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &e. 


Delicate persons use the remedy as Ci arettes, 
or as Pastiles for Inhalation. ay 


DATURA TATULA for ASTHMA, &.—SAVORY & MOORE, 


143 New Bond Street, London. And of Che- 
mists every where. 


DNNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and d Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


[UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER, New Edition, now ready. 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER, New Edition, now 
ready, postage free. his Catalogue contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works 
in History, iography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, at the lowest current prices, and is ane tially commended to the attention of Librarians 
and Secretaries of Public Institutions. and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. —All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S gt LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
Hye the least ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S M ‘ANCHES? TER LIBRARY, 
RTON ARCADE, MAS {CHESTER (one Minute's Walk from the Exchange). 
——— 's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ‘the supply All 
the best New ks, English, French, -— German, i P 
with Lists of New Publications, eee and post free 

*,* A Clearance Cotslogne of Surplus Books offered for ame at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTHS. CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
207 Regent Street, near the Pol ytechnic, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
- ie 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean cupies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


fre TIMES Newspaper forwarded, post free, on day of pub- 
at 15s, per dings, London Wall, City. .—Address, PERCY GROVE, 


Tue. SONGS of SCOTLAND. Boosey & Co.’s New Edition is 
published this aay, containing 190 Songs, edited by PITTMAN, with a new and important 
 cemengntaa on Scotch Poetry and a oy Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. Paper, 2s.; cloth, gilt 

, 4s.; beautifully illustrated by the most eminent Sean 3. 6d.—To be had of all Music- 
3 ers throughout the world, or of the Publishers, 295 Regent Street, London. 


GPOHR'S VIOLIN SCHOOL. Edited by Henry Hormes. 
Complete, with numerous Notes by the Editor, bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Boosry & Co., 295 Regent Street. 
NEW POEMS BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


of FAR-AWAY LANDS. By Joaqurn 


By the same Author, uniform, price 10s. 6d. 
ONGS of the SIERRAS and SONGS of the SUNLANDS. 
Revised Edition, in One Volume. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE of ENGLAND'S 
LANGUAGE. By WILLIAM MARSHALL, Author of ‘* Lochlére.” 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
This day is published, crown 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 15s. 


FBSSays, in ROMANCE: a New Series of “ The Essays is 


= —_ By Joun SKELTON, LL.D., Author of “ The Impeachment of Mary 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(THE MONKS of THELEMA. Second Edition. 


by Messrs. BESANT & RICE. 


‘THE MONKS of THELEMA. Opinions of the Press: 
“In their ‘Monks of Thelema’ the ingenious —_—2 of *Ready-Money Mortiboy’ 
have greatly advanced their growing reputation. in Gatien y Review. 


HE MONKS of THELEMA. Opinions of the Press: 


New Novel, 


“ Latter-day fiction-has been graced by “apd such World. = 
ters are all well drawn, and the tone of the book is —A the 
"THE MONKS of THELEMA. Opinions of the Press: 
“*The Monks of Thelema’ deserves to be read, and to be praised for the innumerable 
ey things it contains.’’—Observer. _“ It ar have been a loss to literature if this novel had 
allowed to be forgotten........ It may josty, be di iterary Sairavepenion of 


ribed as a 
wonderful cleverness.” —Examiner. “ Spar'! with wit of | the best kind from the first page to 
the last." Morning Advertiser. Daily Chronicle. 


THE MONKS of THELEMA, inions of the Press: 
and Rice’s Novels never fail to be de ay ee and this, the last of their 
feats. is of all.”"— Vanity Fair. thank Messrs. Besant 
and Rice for another brilliant book, not only unlike their cua werk, but unlike anything 
in modern fiction.” —Sunday Times 


I= MONKS of THELEMA. Opinions of the Press: 
freshness an originality are very delightful.”—Light. “ Quaint, original, 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIV. 
October, will be published on Next. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. THE COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 
2. LOW’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 
3. GARDINER’S GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I, 
4, RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 
5. WHO WROTE THE ANNALS OF TACITUS? 
6. THE JESUIT MARTYRS: CAMPION AND WALPOLE. 
7. SIR HENRY TAYLOR'S COLLECTED WORKS, 
8, CORRESPONDENCE OF M. DE BALZAC, 
9. ENGLAND IN THE LEVANT. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Back. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIL, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, October 16, 
CONTENTS: 
1, JOHN DRYDEN. 


2. RISE OF THE MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE. 
3, ELEPHANT CATCHING. 
4, PETRARCH. 
5. ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
6. M. THIERS: his Life and Character. 
7. THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
8 IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 
9, THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘THE 


No. XIII., OCTOBER 1878, price 6s. 


[THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 


1. FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE PETRINE CLAIMS, 
2, THE HISTORY AND DOCTRINES OF IRVINGISM. 
3, MR. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
4, LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
5. CREEDS AND THEORIES OF DEVELOPMENT. 
6. THE EARLY CELTIC CHURCH. 
7. CYPRUS. 
8. THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
ON THE ALTERATION OF A LINE IN THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 
SpoTriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


On the 15th instant will be ready, 2s. 6d. 
THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER. . 


ConTESTs: 
1, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO WALT WHITMAN. ByR.L. 
2, THE NEW BULGARIA. By F. D. MILLET, late War 
‘Ss. 


ew! 
3. MARTIN LUTHER. By H. Haymay, D.D. 
4. OUR PROFESSOR: a Story. By E. Lynn Lixtox. 
5. THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By ANprew Lana. 
6. THE CAUCUS SYSTEM AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. By GrorcE HowELL. 
7. MUSICAL DICTIONARIES. By H. SuTHERLANP Epwarps. 


8. = VERNACULAR PRESS AND THE AFGHAN CRISIS. By AN IxDIAN 
DITOR. 


9. A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FOLK-SONG. By T. ApoLpnus TROLLOPE. 
10. CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT CRITICISM. 


of the “ Daily 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Now ready, 68 


(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES 
No. CVIIT. OCTOBER 1878. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
2. LATER NOVELS OF BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
3. BULGARIAN LITERATURE. 
4. THE TROUBADOURS. 
5. LORD MELBOURNE. 
6. THE SITUATION IN THE EAST AND THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 
NTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theol Politics, 
INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


THE .. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. 
IMPER) Br the LowE, M.P. 
CHARLES LA ALTE Pat 
THE ENGLISH L OF JURISPRUDENCE T. FREDERIC HaRRIson. 
A CHD By Sir DavipD WEDDERBURN, 
THE Lt EGINNING < OF “NERVES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By G. J. 


Rom 
ales ANDRE DUMAS. By SAINTSBURY. 
A CHIEF OF THE OLD By A.C. 
ECONOMIC ADDRESS: with some Notes. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NEW | EQUILIBRIUM. By Rauru A. Farce. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 1% Piccadilly. 


(THE MONKS of THELEMA. Second Edition now ready, 
at Mudie’s, Smith's, and all Libraries.CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 
NEW POEMS—NATIONAL, ARTISTIC, UNIQUE, AND HUMOROUS. 
Now ready, I vol. cloth (post free), 2s. 6d. 
F{NGLAND NOT DEAD!—TURK and BRITON—SCENES 


of CUMBERLAND. Jouyx M. DaGNALL, Author of several Epic and other 
Lyrical and Narrative Poems. od 


Address the AUTHOR, 6 Wilson Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 
NEW PUBLICATION. Price 1s. 


E{NGLAND, CHINA, and OPIUM: Three Essays, reprinted, 


with slight Alterations, from the “Contemporary Review.” By the Hon. Sir EDWARD 
F Ry, One of the Judges of the High Court of Justice. 
London : EDWARD Bumpvts, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars. 
Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
D®, WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
of Curt this Di Rosekrr G. W. M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 


Now ready, Part III., Vol. XLI., SEPTEMBER 1878, price 5s. 
GTATISTICAL SOOTETY’S JOURNAL. 
ONTENTS : 


Re of the C Go i 
want of the orty: gs of the Meeting. held 
The Depression of ‘rade G. J. Shaw Lefevre, 

The Fes ‘amines World. ‘ast and nd _ By Gi Walford F.R.H.S. 


Th oe ens University. By James Heywood, M.A., 
1. The Meeting of the Permanent Commission of the International Statistica) 
Congress at Paris in July 1878. 
2. Recent Statistical Conferences at Paris. 
3. Enteric Fever and Milk Supply. 
of New Books on Economical Subjects. 
5. Recent additions to the L Library. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM and POPULAR KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BUILDER of this week ; also for Views of the Bells at St. Paul’s ; and Lord 
Lyttelton’ Worcester—Sequel of Water ‘dinburgh— Death- 
not Lower—Paving E 4d. ; by post, y bie 


46 Catherine Street. and 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 12, 1878, 


FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Post 8vo. with Geological Map of a and numerous additional Illustrations, 
cloth, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY. 


Seale. 110 miles to an inch; size, 25} by 20. Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


STANFORD’S 
MAP OF WESTERN ASIA, 


Extending from Cyprus on the We:t to Kashgar on the East, and from Céessa on 
the North to Mecca on the South; and including such places of present interest 
as the North-western Frontier of India, the Routes to Kabul, the 
Valley of Herat, the New Russian Frontier in Torkestan 
and in Armenia, and the Euphrates Valley, &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Seale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 17} by 22}. In Coloured sheet, Is. 


MAP OF THE INDIAN AND 
AFGHAN FRONTIERS. 


Prepared to show the Physical and Political Boundaries of India and Afghanistan, 
embracing the country that lies between Peshawar, Kabul, and Kandahar, 
and Kelat and Chiltral, and exhibiting clearly the Passes from the 
Plains of India to the Afghan Plateau—the Khyber Pass, the Pass 
of Kuram Valley, the Gumal Pass, and the Bolan Pass. 


Attention is drawn by colonr to the extent of country occupied by Independent 
ribes that lies between the two frontiers. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Large post ®vo. with Map showing the distribution of Races, and numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER OF 
INDIA: 


A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. 


By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 
Associate of the Royal Schoo! of Mines, 4 +a teoanenie : Eton College, late of the 
of Kashmir’s service ; 
Author of “ The Jummoo and Kashmir ‘Territories : a Geographical Account.” 
“ Well calculated to interest not only all who may care to obtain a more intimate know- 
tedge of the territories and races we directly or i indireetly rule in 5 but also those who joo 
to v2 question of politics and science in a wider sense. orning 
A volume full of entertainment to the general re: “der. to the Indian student it is a’so an 
quien Sentioets to the physicai geography of one of the most important of our independesit 
states." —Graphic. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MR. CAIRD’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE LANDED INTEREST AND 
THE SUPPLY OF FOOD. 


By JAMES CAIRD, C.B., F.R.S, 
Author of “ English Agriculture in 1850 and 1851.” | 


* we have succeeded in giving our readers some iden of the contents of this most 


valuable It is brief and to read, and (ull of interesting fasts and The 

«economic student of a future generation will have in it the most ample means of comparing tlie 
agricultural condition of the country with the past.”—Statist. | 
“ Our growing dependence on foreign supplies is raising problems of no small political and 
economic interest. But the discussion hus Leen very much in the air for the want of good data, 
or estimates respecting the home produce and its Value. It is this want which Mr. Caird has 
endeavoured to suppiy. and the net result is astonishing.”— Daily News. } 
English agriculture, objectively. has never been better te astranger secking | 
an aequeintance—than in this bovk from the pen of Mr. Caird........ It is a survey of the past — 
and present of surprising interest and completeness.” — Agric udtural Gazette, 
Pt... s not often we have a subject of such magnitude into such dable dimen- | 
offered to the public with just so much spice of statistical illustration as will sutice i 
brent <a the positions it occupies. ..... We invite the attention of every student of our present | 
)e tien to the and able sketch of British agriculture in 157s here presented.’ | 
Chamber | 


of Agriculture Journal. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN: LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT 
BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


In two printings, on specially made paper, and handsomely bound in cloth gilt. | 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 8 Plates, 2is. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. | 


MY POLISHED CORNER. 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth, Ms. 


FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a Narra- 


tive of a Journey through the Countries of Bal 

Tran, in 1572; tozether with a Grammar and V 

Rees the Meteo 

By . BRLLEW, C. 

“ That Pass is well known, not only on account of its being the route followed by our troops 

but atso by reason of the lucid accounts of its difficulties and dan gers, graphically Treluted 
by Susgeon-Major Bellew, in his work * From the Indus to the ‘ligris. 

September 26, 1878, 


whistan, Affhanistan, Khorassan, and 
aubuiary of the Brahoe Language, 


and Aititudes trum the Indus to the 
L., Surgeon, Beng if al Statf Corps. 


8vo. pp. x.—480, cloth, 18s. 


BANNU ; or, Our Afghan I rontier. 
THORBURN, i. C.Ss. , Settlement Officer of the Bannti District 
“We heartily admire the indust 


by Ss. S. 


id interest in tl we duties of rite post w hich have led him 

‘ stort without consider- 
- Western Frontiers 
pie contained in 
News. 


Laa subject of enthralling int 
these pages may cause them to be turned a ‘with eug r 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 250, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 


a Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Monik k WILLIAMS, bec. L., Hon. 
LL.D. of the University of Caleutta ; Hon, Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society, 
Boden Protessor of Sanskrit in the U niversity of Uxt 


An enlig ghtened, 


“ We close the book with feelings of rezret that there 
observant man, travelling among an enlighte: 
be fore the public, in a pleasant form, m 
subjects than we ever remember to have seen in an) 5 ic , v« of 
eve ry Englishman tor this able contribution to the study of modern India—a subject with 
which we shouid be specially familiar; but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsee or 
Hindoo, B aoe and Moslem, tor his clear exposition of their manners, Uicir creeds, and their 
necessities.”"— Zimes. 


is not more of it. 
rofessor Monier Willi 


Post 8vo. pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION 


in INDI \.: a Series of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870~72, 
aud againin By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 


bea * Throug shout the book he shows himseif to be a well-in‘ormed and sagac 
ching in his intellectual and moral sympathies, « 

ter contents, this is by far the Lest book we | 
M: uve,” end it should be re nd, in view of the critica! events imminent in the 
dudian Borders, by every English statesman, and puluie writer, aud purty poli 


‘ious observer, wide 
. In regard to its 
* Lie of Lord 
t and on our 


ician. 
Athencum. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. pp. 424, cloth, lis. 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA: 


* “‘ istory of the Rise of the British Empire in India, as toi d by the Government Records, 
Yorks of Old Travellers, and other Contemporary Docnu . from the Earliest 

1 riod down to the Rise of British Power in India. By J. TALuOYS WHEELER, late 

Assistant-Secretury to the Government of India in the Foreizn Department. 


a repository of valuable facts not easily accessible in 


any other shay 2, it deserves, and 
willy uo doubt, receive, the attention of the students of the 


istory o. India.”"—Scotsman. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. No. CXXXYV., for 
containing New Stories by GR ANT, the DUKE DE 
price ls ow ready 


MIRTH for OCTOBER. Edited by H.J. Byron 


contaiuing Humorous Papers by the most popular Light Wri iters of the day. 6d. 
Now ready. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- 


LISH PARTIES. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. Svo, 305. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Auperr 


D. VANDAM. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s. 


VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KING'S. 


By James Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Atrrep 


SNOWDEN EMMETT. 3 vols. 


-HILLFORD-ON-AIRE. 


3 vols. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. Bapen Parrrcnanp, 


Author of “ Beanty Spots on the Continent,” * Tramps in the Tyrol,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ Has the stamp of life and reality It is fresh and readable.”— World. 


By Marrix We tp. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


NOTICE. 


Published this day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 
A NEW STORY, ENTITLED 


THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 


By Miss HESBA STRETTON. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Entry Sreyver, 


Author of “ Restored,” “Son and Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 
JACK. By 


MICHELLE and LITTLE 


Frances Mantty, Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A good novel. The plot is so deeply interesting that it cannot fail to wind ¢ the reader.” 


urt Jourual. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“ Lady Blake's volumes are altogether so 


g that they deserve to a stud! ed. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of 


“ Ursula’s Love Story,” “ Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An extremely clever story, remarkably well told.”—Morning Post. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KATHARINE KinG, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*The Bubble Re nl tot is quite equal 4 its predecessors. The plot is ingenious, and 
the interest sustained to the last.” —A thenwum. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A HANDBOOK to the COINAGE of SCOT- 


LAND. Giving a Description of every Variety issued by the Scottish Mint, 
in Gold, Silver, Billon, and Copper, from Alexander 1. to Anne. With an 
Introductory Chapter on the Implements and Processes Employed. By J.D. 
ROBERTSON, Member of the Numismatic Society of London. Fep. 4to. with 
numerous Figures, Roxburghe binding, 9s. [Now ready. 


TRANSLATIONS. By R. C. Jess, M.A., 


Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; H. Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trinity 
College ; und W. E. Currey, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 
8vo. 8s, 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, Bett, & Co. 


BALLADS of HELLAS. By the Rev. W. H. 


MILLs, M.A., Head-Master of Ruthin Grammar School, Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


WHO WROTE IT? A Dictionary of Common 


Poetical Quotations in the English Language. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of 


the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, R.N. New 
Pocket Edition, imp. 32mo, neat cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BELL’S READING BOOKS. 


THE LIFE ot WELLINGTON. Post S8vo. 


with Maps and Plans, ls. 


THE SETTLERS in CANADA. By Captain 


MarryaT, R.N. Abridged, post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Post free on application. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. Full Catalogues 


sent on application of upwards of 480 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS of all kinds, 
comprising the 
BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
CAs GREEK AND LATIN 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES OF CLAS- 
SICAL AUTHORS 


OTHER ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

ATLASES. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

CLASSICAL TABLES. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BUOOKS. 


WORKS ON ARITITMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, AND HIGHER MA- 
THEMATICS, 

ON DIVINITY, HISTORY, AND TOPO- 
GRAPHY. 


ANNOTATED FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
AND ENGLISH 


ie AND ENGLISH DICTION- 


GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 
GOMBERT'’S FRENCH DRAMA, 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS, 
| BELL'S READING-BOOKS, &c. 


Full revised Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, 
on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. Containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 


IMTSTORY ARCH ZOLOGY NCE POETRY 
LIGGRAPHY | # THEOLOGY PHILOSOPHY 
TOPOGRAPHY ANTIQUITIES NATURAL HISTORY FICTION 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 
PARE ITALIAN SCANDINAVIAN | LATIN and 
GERMAN SPANISH ANGLO-SAXON GREEK 


3s, 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 620 
Volumes, price £138 16s. Volymes sold separately. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


By Mrs. Day, | 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 00.'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


N.B.—A New Folio Illustrated List, giving full particulars of the following 
and ether Books, can be had of the Publishers. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russett Mrrrorp. 


Illustrated with Frontispiece, Steel Etching, and 12 Full-page and 157 Text 
Cuts of Figure Subjects and Scenes, from Drawings by W. H. J. Boot and 
C. O. Murray. Chiefly from Sketches made by these Artists in the neighbour- 
hood of *‘Our Village.” Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. The Illus- 
trations a been arranged and engraved by James D. Cooper. 
{ Ready this day. 

The euleotions consist principally of those portions specified in the Orig na? 
Edition of 1824, as * Walks in the Country.” which abound in descriptive 
word-painting of country scenes. Miss Mitford's design, as she says in her 
Preface, was to delineate country scenery and manners as they exist in a small 
village in the South of England. Her descriptions were always written on 
the spot with the closest fiieiity to the place and people. To rivalsuch a pen 
with the pencil is no easy task, but it is hoped that the spirit of the Authoress 
has been fairly sondeved by the Artists, who have given the most studious 
care to the work 


OUR WOODLAND TREES. By Francis 


yg Heatn, Author of “The Fern World,” “The Fern Paradise.” &c. 
Large post 8vo. about 500 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
12s. 6d. 
Amongst the Tilustrations in Mr. Heath’s New Work are included Fight 
Coloured Plates giving Leaves, Photographed and Coloured from Nature, of 
all _—— Trees described in the Text, and numerous full-page and other Wood 


TWO FRIENDS. By Lucren Brart, Author 


of “ Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” ‘“‘ My Rambles in the New World,” 
&e. Translated by MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. Small post 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WRITERS. ByCuartes 


and Mary CowDEN CLARKE, Authors of ‘ The Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare,” &c.; with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas 
Jerrold, and Charles Dickens; and a Preface by Mary CowDEN CLARKE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


WITH AXE and RIFLE: on the Western 


Prairies. By W. H. G. Kinesron. Small post Svo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES of a FIELD 


CRICKET. By Dr. Ernest Cannéze. Translated by N. D’ANVeERS. Crown 
8vo. with numerous fine Lilustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


QUARTER SESSIONS, from Queen Elizabeth 


to Queen Anne: II'ustrations of hosel Government and History. Drawn 
from Original Records (chiefly of the County of Devon). By A. H. HAMILTON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. [Just ready. 


THE HISTORY and PRINCIPLES ot 


WEAVING by HAND and by POWER. With several Hundred Illustrations, 
Reprinted, with considerable Additions, from * neering,” with a chapter 
on Lace-making Machinery. By ALFRED BARLOW. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 25s. [ Ready. 


AULD LANG SYNE. By the Author of 


“The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [ Ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
IMPORTANT WORKS. 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


ON HORSEBACK through ASIA MINOR. 


By Captain Frep BURNABY, Royal Merwe Guards, Author of ‘A Ride to 
Khiva.” New and Cheap Edition, being the Seventh, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
a Route Map, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Copies of the Original Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. at 38s. can also be had. 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


NEW IRELAND: Political Sketches and 


Personal Reminiscences of Irish Public Life. By A. M. SuLtIvan, M.P. for 

Louth. = revised, and Cheap Edition, being the Sixth, crown 8vo. cloth 

extra, 8s. 6d. [ Ready. 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. CHALLENGER: 


Scenes in Many Lands, and Voyages over Many Seas. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with Route Map and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


N.B.—This New and Cheap Edition has been thoroughly revised, part! 
rewritten, and a considerable amount of New Matter iad ” 
A few Copies of the Original Edition can still be had, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. ; 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD. 
By FRANCES ANN KEMBLE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 


D.D., late Dean of Chichester. By the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of the “ Life of St. John Chry- 
sostom,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits. ; 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor 


MAX DUNCKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. 

The Second Volume, containing an Account of the Rise of Assyria, of the Pheenician Colonies, the Hebrew Monarchy, the later Pharaohs, the 
Babylonian and Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries and criticism upon the History of the Kings of 
Judah and Israel, and enables us to compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on Egypt and Lydia with what is known from more 
original sources. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE de BALZAC. With 


a Memoir by his Sister, Madame de SURVILLE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac’s handwriting. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron Baker, Author of 


“French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Elliston. 


OLD PARIS: its Court and Literary Salons. By Carnerixe 


CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, Editor of “The Jackson Diaries,” and “The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Portraits of 
Bossuet, Fénelon, Molitre, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis X1V., &c. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the First Empire, the 


Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count de Bonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, Marco Polo, 
Sir John Maundeville, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A Learned Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Free Lance, A Buccaneer, 
William Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some Odd Members of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint 
of the Revolution. By BERNARD HENRY BECKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


EPISODES in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. By Dr. T. L. Purpson, 


Author of “Celebrated Violinists.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait. 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By Aw Ovrswver. No. II. General 


von Bulow and the Danish Question. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS will also appear from the pens of Mrs. Hrnry Woop, Miss Matuers, the Author of “ The Queen of Connaught,” 
Author of “ Kilcorran,” Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” &c., and on Monday next will be published, in 3 vols. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 
BENTLEY'S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the public such Works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction 
as have already acquired some notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap form. 


The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well printed and neatly bound, so that when any volume has been 
zead it can find a permanent place in the library. 
The price of each volume will be Half-a-Crown. 


The following Volumes will be published at the end of October: 


1. LAND O’ THE LEAL. (Anentirely New| 4. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Anniz 


Story.) By the Author of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Epwarpes, Authoress of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD| 5. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By 


MIKE. By FLorence Montcomery, Author of “ Misunderstood.” the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
3. FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE.| 6. RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the 
By Oxe wHo HAs Enpurep It. New Edition. Author of “ The Wooing o’t.” &c. 
Other Volumes are in preparation. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Puris!: of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 12, 1878. __ 
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